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PART ONE: INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this study is to examine, relate, and 
interpret one facet of the history of Flora Macdonald College 
during the decade of the 1920’s. This period saw the beginning 
of youth as ae culturally separate identity and tremendous 
increases in college attendance in the United States. This study 
will examine part of the South’s contributions and reactions to 
the changes wrought during the 1920’s, focusing on the ideal role 
established for and expected of young Southern women during the 
1920’s. The degree of difference between Flora Macdonald College 
and Similar institutions in the South will be examined during the 
course of this research. Due to constraints on space and time, 
however, a complete history of the institution during the 1920’s 
is impossible in this work, especially given the approach taken 
in this’ study. In preparation for this discussion, a brief 
sketch of the history of the institution will provide the 
necessary background for a more intensive study of the 1920’s at 
Flora Macdonald College. 

One of the initial goals of this research is to document and 
interpret a portion of the history of Flora Macdonald College, as 
it has never been done before. Although, several people have 
conducted research on Flora Macdonald College, there appears to 
be only one published history of the institution, written by 
William R. Bracey (1). 

Bracey’s History of Flora Macdonald College is a traditional 
narrative history which treats the establishment, growth, and 
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development of the college. Bracey discusses the curriculum and 
the administration, with emphasis on the changing financial 
status of the institution. The history concludes with a 
discussion of the consolidation of Flora Macdonald College and 
Presbyterian Junior College into St. Andrews Presbyterian College 
1961. The following study will be an interpretive social history 
of Flora Macdonald, differing from Bracey’s history in methods, 
goals, and results. This study goes beyond the institutional 
level to investigate both the curricular and extracurricular 
activities of the students. 

As an interpretive history, this work will investigate the 
ideal image for 1920’s women promoted by Flora Macdonald College 
in particular, and Southern women’s colleges in general. Women’s 
images in the South prior to the twenties will be used to 
discover any changes in expectations for young college women. 
Since the Presbyterian Church was deeply involved in establishing 
women’s roles, its influence will also be discussed. 

St. Andrews, as an institution, has made few claims upon the 
heritage that Presbyterian Junior College and Flora Macdonald 
College brought to the new institution. This study will serve to 
inform the St. Andrews community of a part of its heritage. Both 
of St. Andrews’ precursors deserve recognition and praise for 
their contributions to education. This heritage should be 
documented as a part of the history of education and the history 
of women in the South, but most especially, as an addition to the 
heritage and history of St. Andrews Presbyterian College. 

This research should also open up further possibilities for 
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at Flora Macdonald College, although the college was never able 
to obtain an adequate endowment. The chief reason for 
insufficient funding was attributed to the existence of more 
Presbyterian colleges than could be supported by the 
Presbyterians in North Carolina (2). Interest in education was 
very typical of many Protestant denominations, especially in the 
South. The Presbyterian Church supported Flora Macdonald College 
in more than financial matters. The Presbyteries provided 
leadership for the faculty and administration, made suggestions 
for the curriculum, and helped to guide the social and community 
activities of the students. The Presbyteries also served as 
advisors for the school through the Board of Trustees, greatly 
influencing the acceptable roles for young women. The Church 
also determined the social atmosphere of the school, defining 
what was allowed and promoted and what was unacceptable and 
prohibited. 

The main question this work will address is what type of 
image was promoted by Flora Macdonald College for young women. 


The students were molded by the curriculum, social activities, 


and athletic activities permitted and established by the 


administration of the college and presbytery. All of these 
components of life at Flora Macdonald College were carefully 
structured to create the kinds of young women needed to further 
the goals of Christianity and the Presbyterian Church. Most of 
the graduates of Flora Macdonald College conformed to this image 
in their choice of careers. Many graduates became the wives of 
missionaries, worked as school teachers, and helped in their 
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local churches. Although some of these women went on to careers 
in formerly male-dominated fields, they still perpetuated the 


image of Christian womanhood that Flora Macdonald College was 


‘proud to claim and hoped to continue. 


PART TWO: A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE 


Before exploring the 1920’s at Flora Macdonald College, a 
short narrative on the history of the institution will be 
presented. This section will develop a context in which to 
examine the 1920’s at this institution. The main source for this 
section is William Bracey’s History of Flora Macdonald College. 

In 1895, the pastor of the Red Springs Presbyterian Church, 
Rev. Samuel M. Rankin, suggested to a member of the Fayetteville 
Presbytery that some of the towns in the western part of Robeson 
County might be interested in a college for young women. Bids 
were requested from the towns. Only two communities made 
offers--Red Springs and Fayetteville. Fayetteville offered the 
Old Donaldson Academy--worth at that time approximately 
$3000--and $2000 cash. Red Springs bid $2500 cash and four acres 
of land. The Red Springs bid was accepted eventually, and Rev. 
Rankin was given instructions and aid to begin work on the school 
along with the Board of Trustees. The first Board of Trustees 
consisted of S.M. Rankin, W.B. Arrowwood, F.N. Thom, J.W. 
McLaughlin, J.L. MacMillan, and G.B. Patterson. At their first 
meeting on June 11, 1896, they named the new institution "Red 
Springs Seminary for Young Ladies of Fayetteville Presbytery." 
The school was scheduled to open on September 30, 1896, with five 
faculty members (3). 

Charles Graves Vardell, D.D., became the first president of 
the college. Born in Charleston, South Carolina, Charles Vardell 
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was the son of a minister. Having had little formal education 
during his early years, Vardell entered the preparatory 
department of Oberlin College in Ohio at the age of twenty-three 
in response to a call to the ministry. In 1885, he returned to 
North Carolina to attend Davidson College. He graduated in 1888 
and entered Princeton Theological Seminary. In 1891, he became 
the pastor of the Presbyterian Church in New Bern, North 
Carolina. Vardell remained in New Bern until 1896. Also in 
1891, he married Linda Rumple, the daughter of the distinguished 
Presbyterian minister, Jethro Rumple (4). 

Dr. Vardell served as president of Flora Macdonald until 
1930. He dedicated his life and energy to the college. Part of 
this dedication included financial sacrifices in the early years 
of the institution. Linda Rumple Vardell,* a gifted musician, 
became a strong supporter of the college and the _ music 
conservatory. Dr. Vardell served as President Emeritus of the 
college until his death in 1958 at the age of 98 (5). 

The first faculty member hired by the Board of Trustees in 
the summer of 1896 was Maggie R. Rose. She was an instructor in 
art who received $30 a month salary and room and board. Mrs. 
Vardell became the director of the school of music; E.E. Dill of 
Huntsville, Alabama was hired as a principal and an instructor; 
Fannie M. Seawell of Jonesboro, North Carolina, joined the 
faculty; Christiana McFayden of Raeford, North Carolina, became 
principal of the primary department; B.B. Krider of Salisbury, 
North Carolina, was employed as assistant music teacher; and Mrs 
J.D.V. Rumple was in charge of "physical culture." Ja Be 
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McMillan, M.D. became the college physician and Emma Blue of 
Bladen County became the matron. These people made up the 
original faculty and staff of Red Springs Seminary (6). 

Expenses for students were kept as low as possible to 
encourage potential students from low income families to take 
advantage of this opportunity for a formal education. In the 
first academic — of Red Springs Seminary, all students paid 
$8.00 a month for board. The tuition rates were as follows: 
college level, $4.00 a month; intermediate level, $2.50 a month; 
primary level, $1.50 a month; music school, $40 a year with the 
principal’s instruction, $30 a year with the assistant; art 
department, painting $30 a year, drawing $25 a year. During the 
first year, 112 students, consisting of girls from Red Springs 
who lived at home and boarding students, attended Red Springs 
Seminary (7). 

In order to continue to offer low tuition rates for the 
college, a group began to seek more support for the school by 
combining the Fayetteville and Wilmington Presbyteries. A 
committee was set up to work on this matter, but the effort fell 
through. As a result of the financial problems of the school, 
teachers were paid only $30.00 a month plus room and board. With 
careful budgeting by the President, the Seminary actually had a 
small surplus of funds at the end of the first few years (8). 

The President and the Trustees planned for the growth of the 
college. In 1897, some property aus acquired by the Seminary for 
eventual expansion. A part of the expansion and growth of the 
school was the addition of teachers and supplies. President 
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Vardell was empowered by the ivveteds to handle these matters. 
Vardell hired a teacher of history and Latin; an instructor of 
French; another music teacher; an instructor of stenography, 
typewriting, and telegraphy; and he started a program to educate 
teachers. The President was also in charge of choosing textbooks 
and other materials (9). 

The President and the Board of Trustees often were trying to 
raise money for the institution. These efforts met with enough 
success for the Seminary to add a new auditorium and more 
equipment by 1901. In 1901, Vardell reported that the school’s 
finances had stabilized, and in October 1903, the books were 
balanced. Financial gifts and notes from the Board members 
helped to undergird the financial position of the Seminary. 
Another bonus was the D.P. McKinnon scholarship established for 
deserving young women from the Barium Springs Orphanage (10). 

The conservatory of music played a major role in the early 
years of the Seminary. Linda Rumple Vardell was the director of 
the conservatory from the beginnings of the school. While under 
her guidance, the conservatory expanded, adding pianos’ and 
equipment, a pipe organ, and faculty members. The department 
expanded £6 include lessons in piano, organ, violin, and voice. 
The impact of the conservatory became apparent in 1903 when 
President Vardell recommended that the school’s name be changed 
to "Southern Presbyterian College and Conservatory of Music." 
The recommendation was approved by the Board, and in 1907, the 
altered charter was ratified by the North Carolina State 
Legislature. Under the new charter, both Fayetteville and Orange 
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Presbyteries shared the responsibilities for the college (11). 

Mark ueeaan as a trustee from Laurel Hill, North Carolina, 
helped the college grow by donating a new building that was named 
Morgan Hall in his honor. Later, Mr. Morgan had to assume some 
of the debts of the college that came due at time the school was 
unable to pay them. He also loaned the institution $2000 during 
this difficult time. Because of Mr. Morgan’s help, the President 
was able to report a surplus of $2000 in February 1905, as well 
as an increase in attendance. At this time, 206 students of 353 
enrolled at the college were boarders. Also during this year, 
West Hall was finished, and a new central building was being 
planned (12). 

The campaign to raise funds for the new central building was 
begun by alumnae of the college. The Board approved of their 
efforts and pledged to support their campaign by securing funds 
to complete the building. The new building would be called 
Vardell Hall. Also during this period, the tuition was raised 
from $150 to $160 per year (13). 

Efforts to persuade Wilmington Presbytery to join in funding 
the college were made during the years 1909 to 1912. In May of 
1912, Wilmington Presbytery agreed to the partnership. Soon 
after this decision, the Board began a campaign to raise $200,000 
for a permanent endowment for the college. This campaign was 
postponed until 1914 due to other financial concerns of the 
Presbyteries. The Trustees began to look into other means of 
providing an endowment fund (14). 

As part of the search for funds, President Vardell began a 
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series of ventures to northern cities which spanned several 
years. During one of these excursions, Vardell met James A. 
MacDonald, LL.D. of Toronto, Canada. MacDonald expressed 
interest in the school and suggested the addition of a Flora 
Macdonald Memorial Training School for Christian aerate: The 
Trustees considered MacDonald’s suggestion, but did not act on 
Ls By May 1915, the school was in serious financial trouble 
again. The fund drive within the presbyteries brought little 
relief for the school. This financial crisis led to the third 
name change for the school (15). 

James MacDonald thought an endowment could be raised by 
appealing to the people of Scottish heritage in the United 
States. He suggested that the name of the college be changed to 
Flora Macdonald College, in honor of the Scottish. heroine. The 
Board of Trustees agreed to the name change on October 14, 1915. 
Information about the college and the need for funds was 
published in Scottish America and supported by the former 
president of the St. Andrews Society of America. The Board was 
altered to require twelve members each from Orange and 
Fayetteville Presbyteries. The new motto of the school became 
"Disciplina Feminarum Christo" or "For the training of Christian 
women" (16). 

The financial troubles of the college were a constant source 
of worry for President Vardell. In 1916, he reported that little 
financial support was gained through his northern trips, although 
the school received a great deal of moral support. The President 
also stated that the college’s financial problems were caused by 
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the college’s goal of providing the highest quality of education 
possible while keeping tuition and other charges low enough to 
attract students from lower income families. In order to 
ameliorate the financial problems of the college, the Board of 
Trustees called a meeting on March 16, 1917, in Fayetteville to 
consider the possibility of combining Flora Macdonald College and 
Peace Institute of Raleigh. The Board members from Peace were 
also present at this meeting. All present agreed to the merger 
if the Presbyteries and the owners of Peace Institute could come 
to an agreement. Discussions continued on into 1918, but the 
negotiations eventually collapsed (17). 

One of the few positive factors in the financial situation 
during the 1916-17 academic year was the school’s’ sizeable 
enrollment. Also, the first endowed chair’ was. given to the 
college during this year by James A. MacDonald. The funds came 
from the Scottish Society of America in the amount of $10,000. 
Unfortunately, in May 1918, President Vardell reported a drop in 
enrollment anda nee eaanees among the students due to World War 
I (18). 

The honor system was installed in 1919, and in the academic 
year 1919-20 President Vardell reported that the school was doing 
well. The enrollment had risen to 312 (175 prospective students 
having been turned down due to a lack of space). The President 
also stated that other institutions were competing with Flora 
Macdonald College for the brightest students. Some Flora 
Macdonald students were even being lured away. One suggestion 
Vardell made to help remedy this problem was an increase in funds 
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to provide better equipment for the science department and more 
volumes for the library. He also suggested searching for more 
land for the college (19). 

In 1920, a lack of space for boarding students began creating 
problems. As a result, the President recommended that the first 
two years of high school work should be discontinued. The 
Trustees approved the change, but they did not approve the 
President’s second suggestion to drop the business department 
temporarily. Two private citizens offered to donate a small sum 
of money if the program was kept (20). 

The financial troubles of the school eenedinued on into the 
1920’s (21). Because of financial restraints, the college was 
unable to get a full rating from the state for its teacher 
education program. This failure was a result of the lack of 
funds to provide adequate equipment and instructors to meet the 
state’s standards. This crisis led to a fund drive with a goal 
of one million dollars. In 1923, the Trustees resolved that if 
this campaign did not succeed adequately and the college faced 
definite financial ruin, the colleges assests should be 
liquidated oe the controlling presbyteries. The campaign did not 
succeed, but friends of the college made large enough donations 
along with the usual income of the college to keep the 
institution afloat. By 1925, the college had been granted an "A" 
rating by the state for its teacher education program. This feat 
was accomplished by changing the curriculum and improving 
equipment available to students. This effort caused a further 
financial strain for the school, but once again, private citizens 
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came to the rescue of Flora Macdonald (22). 

The 1920’s proved to be a very difficult financial period for 
the college. Attendance during this period, however, was high, 
averaging three hundred students — year. On February 18, 1930, 
Rev. C.G. Vardell retired as president of the college. He 
requested and was granted the position of professor of Bible. On 
July 17, 1930, Henry Graybill Bedinger, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church of Hartsville, South Carolina, was elected 
president of the college (23). The 1930’s at Flora Macdonald 
College began with a new president and new possibilities. 

Although the Great Depression caused new financial problems 
for Flora Macdonald College as it did all over the country and 
the world, the school was tenacious. At the beginning of the 
decade, the school was forced to take out iene to pay operating 
expenses. In 1932-33, the instructors were asked to take a 
twenty percent pay cut to maintain the college. The enrollment 
that year was low (170 students), and the depression added 
further complications. The next year, fees were lowered to 
encourage a larger enrollment, and the student body grew to 277. 
In 1935, the enrollment increased to 325, and the instructors 
received a small supplement (24). 

In 1937, the Thrower Hotel building was donated to the 
college by the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company if the 
college would arrange to relocate it. C.G. Vardell proposed to 
use the building to construct a gym on campus. This project was 
accomplished, and in the fall of 1937, the gym was presented to 
the school free of further expenses. Also during this period, 
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Dr. Vardell was involved in establishing a shrine for the 
children of Flora Macdonald on the campus, and another fund 
raising campaign with a goal of $350,000 (25). 

Bracey characterized the period from 1930-39 as "one of the 
most successful periods of the college". The student body grew 
during this decade, and the debt of the college was reduced 
Significantly. The president and the college’s new field 
representative, Genevieve McMillan, began active promotion of the 
college, recruiting prospective students and gaining support for 
the college. The facilities of the school were improved and 
additional faculty members were hired (26). Despite the 
Depression, the school made modest gains during the 1930's. 

The period of the 1940’s was very different from the previous 
decade for Flora Macdonald College. In 1943, the school became a 
charter member of the Council of Church Related Colleges of North 
Carolina. The planning for the fiftieth anniversary of the 
college celebration began early in the decade. Dr. Vardell 
proposed to include a fund raising campaign for $100,000 in the 
celebration plans. The debt liquidation committee reported in 
1943 that the debt had been reduced significantly. By 1945, the 
debt had been eliminated completely. As a result, the 
administration began making plans to renovate.and repair the 
school buildings (27). 

The academic year 1945-46 saw the semi-centennial celebration 
of the college. A homecoming day was held in October for 
alumnae. In February, a dinner and musical program honored 
Charles G. Vardell. In May, the usual May Day celebration became 
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a two-day event. During the fall of 1946, yet another fund 
raising campaign began with a goal of $300,000. In 1947, the 
Trustees approved the request of students to allow social dancing 
on campus. The first social dance in the history of the college 
was held on February 22, 1947. The college was accepted for 
consideration by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in 1948. A great amount of funds were devoted 
to meeting the standards of this association, financially 
draining the school and creating another deficit situation (28). 

Henry G. Bedinger retired as president of the college, on 
October 15, 1948. Halbert M. Jones, Chair of the Board of 
Trustees, was elected Acting President. Jones remained president 
until 1950 when Marshall Scott Woodson took the position. 
Woodson had been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Thomasville, Georgia. Due in part to the efforts of Woodson, the 
college became fully accredited by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in December, 1950. The era of the 
1940’s was a difficult one for Flora Macdonald College. 
Enrollments were lower during this period, averaging 260 students 
per year. Low enrollments continued into 1950-51, severely 
hindering the progress of the school. The failures of this 
period probably contributed to the eventual consolidation of the 
college and the move from Red Springs (29). 

The 1950’s saw the beginning of the end for Flora Macdonald 
College, although many positive changes occurred. In 1951, Price 
H. Gwynn, Jr. became Dean of the Faculty. Charles G. Vardell, 
Jr. became Dean of the Conservatory, after distinguishing himself 
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nationally as a music educator at Salem College. Dean Gwynn 
began installing a new curriculum to prepare young women to be 
pastors’ assistants in Christian education. A vocational 
guidance center was established at the college, directed by 
Rodger W. Decker. This center attracted more students to the 
college (30). 

In 1953, the Ford Foundation granted $50,000 to the Synod of 
North Carolina to study educational institutions under the 
Presbyterian Church. Also during this year, yet another campaign 
for funds began. The professional firm hired for this campaign 
raised $400,000 by 1955, but they were unable to reach the goal 
of one million dollars by 1956. This failure demonstrates the 
main problem Flora Macdonald College faced. Financing was the 
key ingredient the institution lacked to become a first-rate 
college. As established by the Synod’s study in 1953, funds were 
unavailable because so many Presbyterian schools were being 
supported in North Carolina that there was not enough money to 
support them all adequately. The report suggested that the three 
eastern schools, Peace College, Presbyterian Junior College, and 
Flora Macdonald College, should consolidate. Flora Macdonald’s 
Trustees agreed to this proposal. The Synod chose Laurinburg, 
North Carolina as the site for the consolidated college (31). 
Presbyterian Junior College agreed to the proposal also, but 
Peace College backed out of the merger at the last moment. 

The 1950’s was a decade of positive changes, yet sad endings 
at Flora Macdonald College. The founding president, C.G. 
Vardell, died May 3, 1958 at the age of 98. Henry G. Bedinger, 
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the second president, died January 29, 1960. Despite the closing 
of the college, it ended on a strong note in 1960-61. The 
enrollment in the last year was 443 students, and the college had 
a surplus of $14,000, ending its last year free of debt (32). 
The last commencement at Flora Macdonald College was held in May, 
1961. In September, 1961, St. Andrews Presbyterian College 


opened its doors for the first time. 
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PART THREE: THE STATE OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


IN THE EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 


An adequate understanding of women’s education during the 
early twentieth century must include the acceptable roles for 
women in the South prior to and during this period. The elements 
leading to the interest in and development of higher education 
for women in the South are a necessary part of this picture. 
These components should provide a background for an analysis of 
Flora Macdonald College during the 1920’s, beginning with the 
image constructed for women in the South at the turn of the 
century. : 

Early in the nineteenth century, the South had established an 
image for women that was more static and unchangeable than that 
of any other section of the country. Eventually, this image 
became a myth--the myth of the Southern belle. This image 
required women to be "beautiful, gentle, efficient, morally 
superior, and at the same time, ready to accept without question 
the doctrine of male superiority and authority." Ladies were 
expected to concern themselves only with the domestic realm. 
This image, although applied to most Southern women, could only 
be maintained by women of wealth or at least modest means. Women 
who were not financially independent had only one respectable 
choice for economic security--marriage. Women who did not marry 
under these circumstances had to rely on the charity of male 
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relatives. This image and all the baggage that came with it 
carried over into the twentieth century. Women who were trying 
to break out of this mold through the suffrage movement and other 
political measures were aware that this image was changing in 
many ways, but it was still prevalent in 1920 (33). 

The "New South Movement" of the 1880’s and 1890’s was a 
factor in the development of education in the dcueh. Two basic 
institutions that were imported from the North during this 
movement were the school and the factory. Although there were 
schools in the South prior to this time, this movement encouraged 
the creation and development of many more schools. One result of 
the encouragement of education was a concern for the public or 
common schools in the late nineteenth century. Teachers were 
needed for these schools, and it was thought young women from the 
"best" families would provide the best possible quality of 
education for the children. By imparting their Southern womanly 
ideals to the classroom, the Christian morality and the values of 
the Southern lifestyle would be perpetuated. This reasoning was 
partially responsible for the interest in higher education for 
women (34). | 

The ideal of the Southern lady continued during 
Reconstruction; however, women who had no means of support were 
forced to find employment on their own after the devastation of 
the Civil War of the South’s economy. Teaching was considered a 
respectable and high calling at that time because it required 
more years of preparation than many other professions. Many 
Southern women were drawn to the teaching profession for these 
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reasons. A rapid change in the number of women teachers occurred 
in the late nineteenth century. In the 1880’s, the number of 
women teachers doubled in the United States, reaching nearly 
sixty percent of the total of teachers in the nation. For the 
South, this was a radical change, having lagged well behind the 
North in the percentage of women teachers. At the turn of the 
century, the North and the South had almost the same percentage 
of women teachers (35). 

Another contributing factor in the development of higher 
education for Southern women in the late nineteenth century was 
the movement for small bavi colleges and academies for women. A 
contemporary historian of the period cited the lack of interest 
in women’s education prior to the Civil War. In the 1880's, 
however, local support was mustered in many small towns to build 
an academy or institute for its young women. These colleges 
became very common in small Southern towns in the late 1800’s. A 
religious association or formal affiliation with a church was 
very common for these schools (36). Young Southern women who 
attended these schools were to be guarded and educated as proper 
young women would be protected in the home. | 

Parents could be certain of the safety of their daughters 
because the relationship between the parents and the college was 
a close one. Parents had more control over the practices of a 
private college than a public one through financial support and 
the governing bodies of the college. Women’s colleges seemed 
safe enough to parents, for their daughters would not come into 
daily contact with the opposite sex. Coeducation was unpopular 
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in the South because of parents’ fears concerning the mixing of 
young men and women on a daily basis without parental 
supervision. Therefore, women’s colleges had more support than 
coeducational schools in the South (37). 

Denominational women’s colleges had higher academic standards 
than secular women’s colleges. mapnaste was placed on mental 
discipline and a liberal curriculum. The classics were stressed, 
and Christian morality was the aim of educators. Maintaining 
these standards was a constant battle for the administrators of 
the colleges. To supplement the image of their schools, some 
administrators renamed their institutions "colleges" when there 
might be little to stand behind this name. Southern women’s 
colleges gained a reputation for laxity on academic standards as 
a result. The Southern Association of College Women was formed 
to reduce the stigma that these institutions had gained for 
themselves, and to acknowledge those institutions that lived up 
to the name "college" (38). 

Working women were held in lower regard than women of 
leisure. One educator, Celestia S. Parrish, a professor at 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, hoped to help raise the status of 
working women through better education. She envisioned careers 
for women outside of or in addition to motherhood and marriage. 
Some administrators of women’s institutions at the turn of the 
century, however, felt that women should not be educated in a 
manner that would separate them from the home. For these 
administrators, the ideals of Southern womanhood should be 
instilled in their students to prepare them for their domestic 
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careers. This attitude was expressed by a representative of the 
University of North Carolina at a meeting of the Southern 
Association of College Women in 1913. He stated that equal 
education for men and women should not lead women to think their 
vocation was to be found outside of the home. At that same 
meeting, representatives from Northern schools advocated equal 
responsibility in the home and in society for men and women (39). 

By 1900, Northeastern women’s colleges had demonstrated that 
women were able to bear the mental and physical pressure of 
higher education. The president of Bryn Mawr College, M. Carey 
Thomas, declared that there was no true difference between men 
and women in their intellectual abilities. Judging from the 
expectations established for Southern women, Southern schools and 
administrators did not hold the same opinion (40). 

Undergraduate education for young women, centered on 

liberal curriculum, was in the end self-defeating as an 

instrument for social change because it did not prepare 

its students to enter any professions or to challenge 

the conventions that restricted opportunities to the 

home or to careers that represented extensions of 

domesticity and the putative superiority of feminine 

morality. (41) 
Thus, Southern women’s colleges in the early twentieth century 
educated middle class women to be better mothers, wives, and 
homemakers. Women were expected to accept these roles without 
question, bowing to the conventional beliefs that kept them in 


the home and the schoolroom, and out of traditionally male 


occupations. 
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PART FOUR: THE IMAGE OF SOUTHERN WOMANHOOD AT 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


The main goal of this work is to discover the role or image 
expected of women at Flora Macdonald College. This image was 
designed to perpetuate antebellum ideas about Southern womanhood. 
The image of the young Christian woman at Flora Macdonald was a 
continuation of the myth of the Southern belle. This myth was 
molded to fit the needs of the 1920’s in the South, but was still 
very careful to preserve the antebellum image of Southern 
womanhood. By the 1920's, however, women were being accepted 
into the business world in large numbers. Flora Macdonald made 
concessions to meet the growing demands of the commercial 
esnniney in the South. Thus, the college promoted the genteel 
image of the ideal Southern woman at the same time that it 
accepted the new roles of women in commerce. 

This section will describe the model for young women found at 
Flora Macdonald College in the 1920’s, and relate this model to 
previous and contemporary models found in the South. The 
perpetuation of this image of womanhood through the curriculum, 
social activities, and athletics will demonstrate how the 
administration of Flora Macdonald College helped to mold young 
college women. This chapter will also examine some of the 
results of Flora Macdonald’s endeavors--the graduates and their 
lives after college. These observations should provide a picture 
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of the expectations for young Southern women in the 1920’s by 
examining the particular case of Flora Macdonald College. 

The myth of the Southern belle was very contradictory. Women 
were expected to be kind, beautiful, gentle, morally upstanding, 
and efficient. Yet at the same time, women were also expected to 
accept the dictates of their fathers or husbands’ without 
questioning moral judgements or any other decisions made for 
them. An early promotional booklet for Flora Macdonald College 
attempting to make a case for women’s higher education, utilized 
the myth of Southern womanhood to strengthen the college’s 
position (42). 

In a general way the man is the protector, the 

provider, the woman is the home maker, to her falls its 

care and culture, and the product of the home usually 

is in direct ratio to the degree of education and 

refinement of the mother, an educated and cultivated 

mother guarantees an educated and cultivated family 

(43). 

Clearly, the woman’s role at the turn of the century was still 
chiefly defined by her domestic abilities. Women were to be 
educated for the benefit of the family. Education of women was 
not justifiable at that time unless one could demonstrate that 
education would enhance a woman’s potential as a mother and 
homemaker. 

Furthermore, it was felt young women should experience the 
positive influence of Christianity in their education. The 
shadow of the myth can be seen again in the reasons for Christian 
education for women. 


If the success and purity of the Church and State 
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depend upon the purity of the members, how important it 

must be that the head, hand, and heart that shapes, 

cultivates, inspires, and sends forth to these members, 

should have the most careful, thorough, Christian 

education (44). 

This plea for support for the college contained several 
references to Christian womanhood and the value of Christian 
education for women. Emphasis on the Christian elements of 
women’s higher education can be traced back to the ideal of the 
moral superiority of Southern women. Though they were felt to 
possess higher morals, their reasoning abilities were apparently 
in doubt because they were expected to accept the moral decisions 
of their husbands and fathers without question. The great 
emphasis on Christian influence in women’s education also 
demonstrates how highly morality was valued in the early 
twentieth century, especially in women The unknown author of 
this booklet would not have placed so much emphasis on this 
element if he or she did not believe it would draw support for 
the school. 

Another justification for the education of women held out by 
the author of this booklet was the need for women to be able to 
cope with the problems of living in the real world. Although the 
author believed that women preferred to be sheltered from the 
harsh realities of the world, able to lead a "safe, secure life 
where work is not necessary," he or she also felt that women 
should be prepared to deal with the working world if this became 


necessary. This attitude was probably the result of changes in 


acceptable roles for women that occurred during and after the 
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Civil War. After the war, many women had to depend upon their 
own talents and intelligence for their survival. Christian 
educators hoped to prepare women to support themselves in a 
respectable manner--often through teaching--and to prevent 
wealthy women from becoming "idlers in life" (45). 

Higher education for women also was justified through the 
ideal of service to one’s community and the Church. Another 
promotional pamphlet distributed by Flora Macdonald College 
stated: 

A girl then, should be brought into contact with 

teachers that have been taught by Christ that they may 

be able to teach others, fed by Him that they might be 

able to feed others, stimulated by Him that they might 

be able to stimulate others, guided by Him that they 

may guide others. This then is the first and chief 

matter. We need, then, Christian teachers, but also 

teachers that have been trained in the best schools and 

are able to feed, stimulate and guide the mind of the 

student. . . (46) 

Women, the moral pillars of the home, also became the source of 
morality in the schools. They were to set a good example, infuse 
the classroom with Christian principles, and lead the children 
along the correct path of Christian life. Their careers as 
Christian educators became an extension of the woman’s place in 
the home. Any activities outside of the home considered 
legitimate for women had to make some contribution to their 
primary roles as homemakers. Education for the sake of education 
was unthinkable at this time. Education for women led to better 


health and happiness for their families, or to the promotion of 


Christian education for children. Although women were being 
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accepted into the business world, most women still could not 
totally escape the realm of the domestic, even through education, 
until later in the twentieth century. 

A later promotional booklet entitled Life at Flora Macdonald 
College was designed to encourage financial support, larger 
enrollments, and acceptance of the college’s new name of Flora 
Macdonald. The author described the ideal "Flora Macdonald Girl" 
through the goals that young women were expected to hold (47). 
"Service is the supreme purpose of education," and this service 
could be in the area of motherhood, teaching, nursing, and even 
business. The addition of business careers as acceptable 
alternatives for women indicates the shift toward the 
business-oriented society of the 1920’s. As citizens, women were 
not expected to be as practical as men were, but this author 
described their contribution as one of "high idealism" (48). In 
the Church, women served through teaching and singing, among 
other things. Written and published shortly after 1915 as 
indicated by the name change, this booklet clearly demonstrates 
the attitude held by the administration of Flora Macdonald 
College toward its students just prior to the 1920's. 

In the 1921-22 Catalog for Flora Macdonald College, the 
stated aim of the institution sheds more light on _ the 
expectations for young college women in the South and at Flora 
Macdonald in particular. 

The aim of this institution is--the carefully developed 

and thoroughly educated Christian woman--prepared to do 

her life work successfully in the home, the school room 

or wherever duty may call her (49). 
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The image of Christian womanhood established high ideals for 
young women and encouraged service in the home or the schoolroom, 
although other alternatives were allowed. Again, the myth of the 
Southern woman can be seen in the expectations for high morality 
and service to others, yet new fields were slowly opening up due 
to the demands of business. Southern women had many expectations 
to live up to in the early twentieth century. Most Southern 
women seemed to accept these ideals; some women tried to change 
them. Flora Macdonald College attempted to embrace the 
traditional ideals of womanhood while trying to meet the growing 
needs of commerce. 

Clearly, the role established for women at Flora Macdonald 
College was a continuation of the myth of the Southern belle. 
Who encouraged and promoted this myth at Flora Macdonald? The 
two groups that were the most likely to support this myth were 
the administrators of Flora Macdonald College and the Board of 
Trustees (50). The faculty, as the link between the students and 
the administration, helped to convey this image to the students, 
but they were not instrumental in creating the image at Flora 
Macdonald (51). Two statements from the 1921-22 Catalog 
demonstrate the participation of the faculty in molding the 
students. 

In the discipline of the college the President is 

assisted by the Faculty, the Dean of the College giving 

it her personal supervision (52). 

The College is distinctly Christian and the development 

of Christian character is the chief aim and the faculty 


is selected not only for sympathetic co-operation in 
SOG 


the carrying out of this purpose (53). 


Although the first statement is vague, it indicates that the 
faculty would support the President’s decisions. The second 
statement indicates clearly where the college’s priorities were 
placed. The main emphasis was on Christian character. 

Dr. Vardell played the leading role in the shaping of the 
college from the beginning of the institution in 1896. He was 
given charge of most financial matters, building projects, fund 
raising, the faculty, and the curriculum by the Board of 
Trustees. Although he did not have the final decision in these 
areas, he was the driving force behind most of them. The Board 
of Trustees gave him a great deal of freedom to hire faculty, 
influence curriculum, and choose text books before the turn of 
the century. The Board pEGbabiG considered Dr. Vardell 
well-qualified to guide young women in the right direction 
because he was a Presbyterian minister. There is no question 
that Dr. Vardell was a strong force for the education of women in 
North Carolina. 

The Presbyterian Church was active in shaping the image of 
the ideal woman at Flora Macdonald through the social 
prohibitions and restrictions it imposed. No card playing or 
social dancing was allowed at the school because of its church 
affiliations (54). Parents were implored in the college catalog 
to make certain that students dressed simply and modestly. 
Students were also under strict guidelines concerning visitors. 


Parents had to grant permission to each prospective visitor, and 
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visitors were not allowed in students’ rooms without permission. 
Visitors could only be received in the college parlors, but never 
during study hours. Students were not allowed to stay overnight 
outside the college building unless they were with parents. Most 
indicative of church influence, however, was the refusal of the 
college to accept any visitors on the sabbath (55). 

The college utilized various means to implant the desired 
image for young women in its students. All facets of college 
life converged to mold the "daughters of Flora Macdonald College" 
into the Christian examples they were expected to be. The 
curriculum, social activities, and athletic programs were 
designed to promote positive Christian qualities in the 
characters of Flora Macdonald students. A statement from the 
1921-22 Flora Macdonald College Catalog illustrates this aim: 

The discipline of the College is educative in 

character. A large part of the student’s education 

consists in learning self-control, self-direction, and 

due regard for the comfort and rights of others. These 

lessons come largely through the discipline of the 

school, which maintains such regulations and 
requirements as are necessary for the orderly conduct 

of the household and instruction in the duties we owe 

to those around us (56). 

Emphasis was placed on the household first, and then on duties to 
others including those outside the home. Self-control and 
self-direction would insure that these women knew their Christian 
duty as wives, mothers, teachers, and employees in whatever 
profession and would fulfill the expectations of the community. 
This section will deal with the curriculum, social activities, 


and athletic programs in the life of Flora Macdonald students and 
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the ideals they attempted to impart. 

The basic degrees offered by Flora Macdonald College during 
the 1920’s were Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Home 
Economics, and Bachelor of Music (57). Certificates were 
available in various areas of concentration, one of which was a 
concentration in business skills through the commercial 
department. Each of the degrees had variations for students who 
intended to teach, and for those who did not desire to teach. 
The course of study for potential teachers was more rigorous to 
comply with the State Department of Education’s standards for 
teacher certification (58). 

The Bachelor of Arts degree was a basic liberal arts degree. 
The areas of concentration for teachers suggested by the college 
were: English and Latin; English and French; English and German; 
History and either English, Latin, French, German, science, or 
mathematics; or science and mathematics. Future teachers were 
also required to take education courses. Students electing to 
take the general liberal arts track without an emphasis in 
education may have wanted to become "well-rounded" for the 
edification of their future families and households. 

The Bachelor of Science in Home Economics degree also had two 
tracks, one for teachers and one for non-teachers. The track for 
non-teachers probably provided many young women with the skills 
thought necessary to be a good homemaker, mother, and wife. The 
track for teachers was designed to comply with state requirements 
for high school teachers of home economics. Both of these 
programs included courses in biology, chemistry, English, 
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history, physics, foreign language, sociology, and economics. 
Three years of Bible were also included in all degrees granted by 
the college. 

The Commercial Department offered courses in = shorthand, 
typing, and bookkeeping (59). Work in this department did not 
lead to a degree, but to a sarbieidate if this was the area of 
concentration. Many students took classes in the commercial 
department without concentrating in business. Between 1921-25, 
an average of twenty-one students took classes in this department 
out of an average attendance of 292 students per year. Although 
a small percentage of the student body, these numbers are 
significant enough to demonstrate the demand for a department to 
meet the needs of business. Figures for the second half of the 
decade were not available in the catalogs, possibly indicating 
that this department was no longer considered a means of drawing 
students to the school. 

The curriculum at Flora Macdonald College during the 1920's 
was very much as it had been since the early years of the 
college. Only minor changes had been made to meet requirements 
for teacher certification. The curriculum changed very little 
after the 1920’s except for changes made during the 1940’s and 
1950’s to meet the standards of the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The college’s aim was to provide 
education for women to prepare them for whatever field they might 
enter. However, a great deal of emphasis was placed on the 
importance of teaching as a profession, on studying the Bible, on 
domestic skills, and on the development of musical ability for 
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women of genteel, middle class backgrounds. Women from less 
affluent backgrounds very likely took courses in business to 
quickly prepare themselves for careers, although they were 
certainly aware of the ideal they were also expected to aspire 
to. All of these qualities were desirable in the 1920’s image of 
the genteel Southern woman. She had a strong Christian 
background for proper moral development; she had the skills to be 
a good homemaker; if she had musical ability, she had to be able 
to use these talents in her church; and if she was forced to 
support herself, teaching and certain business careers were 
honorable occupations for women to enter. 

The genteel Southern woman of the 1920’s was also aware of 
her social responsibilities. In order to meet’ these 
responsibilities, she had to pouseas the necessary skills to play 
her part gracefully and graciously. Part of Flora Macdonald 
College’s aim was to aid in developing social skills. The 


college recognized this need in the 1921-22 Catalog: 


Social instincts should be gratified. Students are 
taught to recognize claims and obligations in social 
life. Every young woman should be able to undertake 


and carry through successfully certain social functions 

and with this end in view a number of teas and 

receptions are arranged by the faculty and students 

(60). 
The goal of imparting awareness of social responsibilities in 
Flora Macdonald women led to the establishment of several groups 
designed to promote social awareness and skills. The chief among 
these groups at Flora Macdonald College in the 1920’s were the 


Young Woman’s Christian Association and the Zetesian and Epsilon 
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Chi Literary Societies. Other social groups at Flora Macdonald 
College included state and county clubs, the Dramatic Club, the 
Domestic Arts Club, and the Saturday English Club. 

The Young Woman’s Christian Association was the most popular 
social organization on campus, and it was expected that most 
students would join the "Y" (61). The association’s goals were 
Christian goals--promotion of Bible study, encouragement of 
Christian service, and the development of a knowledge of Christ. 
According to the 1918-19 Student Handbook published and 
distributed by the Y.W.C.A.: 

The purpose of the Association shall be to unite the 

women of the institution in loyalty to Jesus Christ, to 

lead them to accept Him as their personal Savior, to 

build them up in the knowledge of Christ, especially 

through Bible study and Christian service, that their 

character and conduct may be consonant with their 
belief. It shall thus associate them with the students 

of the world for the advancement of the Kingdom of God. 

It shall further seek to enlist their devotion to the 

Christian Church and to the religious work of the 

institution (62). 

This association was important in the effort to promote Christian 
morality among the _ students. Certainly most students had 
Christian backgrounds, but the association attempted to deepen 
the commitment of students to the Christian church. 

The missionary, social, Bible study, and social service 
committees of the Y.W.C.A. were sponsors of activities to develop 
the Christian potential of Flora Macdonald students. The 
missionary committee held mission classes, provided books and 
pamphlets, and helped to "create a missionary spirit among the 


girls." The Bible study committee was also a key factor in the 
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club’s promotion of Christian qualities. Bible study meetings 
were held twice a week and missionary meetings were held once a 
month by the Association (63). The Social Committee’s aim was to 


help encourage Christian living by promoting the "highest social 


standards" and by providing "clean, wholesome, enjoyable 
entertainments throughout the year." Community service was 
emphasized by the social service committee. This committee 


brought the needs of the surrounding area to the attention of 
Flora Macdonald students and stressed leadership training and 
cooperation sehG churches and other organizations in the common 
goal of social service (64). The Y.W.C.A. also encouraged 
contributions to the church atid secular organizations whose goals 
promoted Christian values (65). 

The literary societies, Epsilon Chi and Zetesian, were very 
important in the social life of Flora Macdonald College. Most 
students joined either one society or the other. At the 
beginning of each academic year, ae societies held receptions to 
welcome new members. Regular meetings were held by the societies 
with a roll call, reading of minutes, and an invocation, followed 
by programs of music, readings, debates, or discussions on 
contemporary issues. The meetings always ended with the singing 
of the society song. Once a year, the societies gave a public 
program ssaererine of music and a debate. In 1920, the topic for 
debate was United States intervention in Mexico (66). In 1925, 
the debate was whether there sould be an amendment to the 
Constitution to give Congress the power to enact child labor laws 
(67). The goal of the literary societies was to help the 
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students develop tact, social skills, and confidence (68). 
Although not a stated goal of the societies, some emphasis seems 
to have been placed on political awareness from the types of 
issues debated by these groups. A few short years before, women 
would not have been expected to possess the knowledge and 
awareness to debate the policies and legislative processes of the 
United States government. 

Social activities not sponsored by the literary societies or 
the Y.W.C.A. were numerous and varied during the 1920’s (69). 
The state clubs sponsored receptions and meetings. Some state 
clubs in the 1920's were: Georgia, Virginia, Alabama, and South 
Carolina. North Carolina counties represented were: Gaston, 
Scotland, Robeson, Mecklenburg, Moore, and Iredell. The classes 
sponsored entertainments for specific’ groups and for the entire 
school. The senior class held a carnival and a reception during 
the 1929-30 academic year, and they presented the traditional 
senior play during the commencement’ festivities. Annual 
receptions were given by the sophomore class for the freshman 
class. The Conservatory of Music added a great number of 
activities to the social calendar at Flora Macdonald. The 
Conservatory held quarterly concerts, lecture recitals by faculty 
members, student recitals every two weeks, and concerts or 
recitals by well-known artists (70). Members of the Flora 
Macdonald College Choral Association also gave concerts at other 
places, such as the "Sacred Concert" at the Carolina Hotel in 
Pinehurst, North Carolina in 1928 (71). The program included 
many songs glorifying God and nature. Various small social clubs 
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were formed each year, and in the 1920’s, some these were: The 
S.O.S. Club, the Merry Makers Club, the Betty Club, the Peggy 
Club, the Cosmopolitan Club, the Fire Squad, the Granddaughters 
of Flora Macdonald College, the Twin Club, the Sister Club, and 
the Minister’s Daughter Club. The Math Club was active in 1925, 
indicating some acceptance of nontraditional interests for women. 

Other activities in the social life of the college included 
"moving pictures", French Night, Spanish Night, and May Day. At 
the Founder’s Day celebrations in October, 1923 and 1924, the 
college showed a film in the evening as part of the festivities 
(73). French Night and Spanish Night were sponsored by either 
language clubs or classes. Clubs formed and dissolved depending 
on the amount of interest from one year to the next if they were 
small clubs. Not sponsored by a specific club, however, the May 
Day pageant was the biggest event of the year aside from 
commencement. 

The May Day pageant was held at the "Woodland Theatre", an 
outdoor arena set up in a large, bowl-shaped area near the 
college. The student orchestra provided the music, and students 
performed in costumes of their own making. The program in 1920 
was "The Forest Princess: a Fairy Masque in Three Acts" and was 
followed by selections of music. In 1924, "A Day at Nottingham 
Fair" included songs and dances performed by two hundred students 
and children. May Day festivities also included a May Queen and 
her court, as well as folk dances, the minuet, and the may-pole 
dance. The Y.W.C.A. set up booths to sell refreshments. In the 
evening, everyone enjoyed a "feature motion picture" shown in the 
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auditorium (74). 

The social activities at Flora Macdonald College in the 
1920’s fulfilled the aims of the school and the individual 
organizations. The college wanted to make its students aware of 
social obligations and provide the students with the necessary 
skills to accomplish these duties. Students who "benefited" the 
most from these social activities were four-year boarding 
students who were more likely to be from affluent or somewhat 
affluent backgrounds. Thus, more emphasis was placed on the 
qualities expected in genteel women. Through the various 
organizations and activities, the college met the needs for 
genteel living and went even further. The activities described 
above helped to demonstrate further to Flora Macdonald students 
the prescribed image for women by defining and providing 
acceptable social involvements for them. Christian values were 
infused into almost all of these acitvities, strengthening the 
image of feminine moral superiority. Beyond all these forces at 
work on the social scene at Flora Macdonald College, the students 
were very active in social events, and probably enjoyed them a 
great deal. The daughters of Flora Macdonald College probably 
thought little about the image prepared for them, enjoying their 
college years as American college students still seem to do 
today--as some of the best years of their lives. 

Athletics was the third major component of life at Flora 
Macdonald College. At the beginning of each school year, 
emphasis was placed on supporting the Athletic Association. 
Plans for athletic events were announced each fall, and the major 
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sports in the 1920’s were tennis, basketball, and field hockey. 
Minor sports included volleyball, track, and hiking. Hockey 
began in the fall, followed by basketball, track in February, and 
tennis in late spring. Varsity letters were earned through 
competition in each sport. Class teams were organized, leading 
to a championship game in each major sport between the four 
classes (beginning students, sophomores, juniors, seniors). 
Hiking to local landmarks such as Lake Graham, was encouraged 
(75). 

The Athletic Association, the central organization for sports 
at Flora Macdonald College, advocated "good clean sportsmanship." 
The association supervised the major competitive sports. 
"Wholesome rivalry" was encouraged between the classes, but 
"fairness and squareness" were placed before all other concerns. 
Athletics were not for self-glorification at Flora Macdonald 
College, but were designed to make participants healthier and 
happier. Team supporters were also important because they 
contributed to class spirit almost as much as the players 
themselves. Exercise made young women strong in body and spirit, 
ready to perform the tasks before them (76). 

Thus, athletics rounded out the ideal woman of the 1920's. 
Her mind was shaped by the eieviouiun es the college--the focus 
on domestic skills, preparation for a career in teaching, and a 
general liberal arts education shaped the students into proper 
Christian women. Bible study as part of the curriculum and as an 
extracurricular activity pointed students to the correct path of 
Christian awareness and obedience. Physical activities made the 
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students fit and ready for the road before’ then, and 
participation in organized sports promoted a spirit of fair play. 
All these areas combined to mold the Christian woman of the 
1920’s at Flora Macdonald College. 

A comparison of the careers of some of the graduates of the 
college, with the stated goals of the institution will help to 
gauge the effectiveness of Flora Macdonald. Because the college 
was small, graduating classes each year were small. The 
graduates often reported their whereabouts and occupations to the 
alumnae office, which in turn published the bulletins. By 
examining these bulletins for news of 1920’s alumnae and 
comparing their occupations with the goals of the college, one 
measure of the college’s effectiveness can be made. 

The ideals of the college were summed up quite well in a 
promotional booklet published shortly after 1920. According to 
the author of this booklet, the following is the message Dr. 
Vardell preached among the elders of the Presbytery to gain 
support for the college: 

- « « that the most desirable thing in the world was a 

cultured Christian woman; that men have the making of 

Civilization, but that women have the making of men; 

that the chief elements in any community are its homes 

and its primary schools; that they are made by women; 

that no State which will educate its mothers needs ever 

fear for its future ... (77) 

Emphasis was placed on the home, primary schools, and motherhood. 
Women were encouraged to consider all of these options very 
seriously as part of their God-given purpose. It was woman’s 


Christian duty to be the moral force in the home and in the 
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schoolroom. These ideals were common among similar women’s 
colleges in the South in the early twentieth century. Most 
denominational women’s colleges in the South sought to instill 
Christian values through a liberal arts curriculum (78). 
Southern women were shown very plainly the popularly accepted 
options open to them. 

Keeping in mind that Southern women had definite paths they 
could follow, the next question to examine is whether Flora 
Macdonald graduates took these paths. As a sampling of the 
graduates produced by the college in the early 1920’s, the class 
of 1922 will be cited. In that class, eighteen degrees were 
awarded: Six Bachelor of Arts, eight Bachelor of Literature, 
three Bachelor of Science, and one Bachelor of ieeian Three 
certificates were awarded in stenography and “typing. Of these 
twenty-one women, eleven were teaching at the primary or 
secondary level by the fall of 1922. One graduate was the head 
of the home economics department at a college in Kentucky, and 
three graduates were still at home. Presumably, the three 
students with certificates took jobs in the business field. The 
remaining three were unaccounted for at the time of the report. 
From these data, the class of 1922 lived up to the expectations 
of the administration and the ideals of genteel Southern 
womanhood. Over half of the group became teachers. The three 
that were still at home may have been preparing for marriage. 
Other graduates during the early 1920’s were occupied in similar 
manners. Two notable exceptions “eee graduates from the classes 
of 1920 and 1921. One was attending the University of North 
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Carolina (presumably for graduate study), and the other was 
studying piano and organ in New York in 1923 (79). Information 
on graduates from the last half of the decade were unavailable. 

From the careers of the members of the class of 1922, the 
college was meeting its goals of training teachers, inspiring 
Christian values, and instilling the traditionally feminine 
qualities of domestic capability and moral integrity. By merely 
scanning the alumnae notes in the Flora Macdonald College 
Bulletins, one gathers that motherhood, marriage, and careers in 
service occupations (teaching, nursing, caring for the elderly, 
etc.) were highly esteemed careers for women during the 1920's 
(80). There was little or no mention of alumnae in graduate 
programs. Certainly, there were a few women who went on to 
higher degrees, but the Bulletins carry little news of these 
graduates. Women were entering education programs beyond 
undergraduate level work, but there was little support for these 
choices in the South during the 1920’s, and this is implied 
through these omissions in the Flora Macdonald Bulletins. From 
the 1929 report to the Southern Association of Colleges and 
_ Secondary Schools, several Flora Macdonald graduates went on to 
graduate study at the University of Chapel Hill, the Teachers 
College at Columbia University, and the University of Virginia. 
Apparently, these students represented themselves and Flora 
Macdonald very well (81). 

All facets of life at Flora Macdonald College contributed to 
the perpetuation of the image of genteel womanhood. This image 
was promoted by the college through = curriculun, social 
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activities, and athletics. The Presbyterian Church, the 
administration, and the Board of Trustees of the college helped 
to mold and implant this image with the assistance of the faculty 
and the various social and academic organizations. This image 
was readily accepted and imitated by the student body. 
Individual students followed paths they had chosen for themselves 
or were chosen by their parents from among the acceptable range 
of careers open to them. No information has emerged during this 
research to indicate that Flora Macdonald students were 
attempting to challenge this image or these options. This was 
probably true throughout the South, and in this respect, Flora 
Macdonald College was typical. 

Along with the ideal of the genteel Southern woman, however, 
the 1920's saw the rise of a new set of options for women in the 
field of business. Emphasis throughout the country on commerce 
and the need for more people to fill low wage and low prestige 
jobs such as secretarial positions encouraged the school to 
continue meeting the needs of local businesses by offering 
commercial courses. Thus, Flora Macdonald simultaneously 
attempted to promote the genteel image of Southern womanhood 
while also preparing women to enter jobs that were either 
traditionally male-dominated or low paying. The college sought 
to meet the needs of the community and the Presbyterian Church as 
fully as possible. The administrators of Flora Macdonald knew 
that without the support of the community and the Church, the 


college could not survive. 
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PART FIVE: CONCLUSION 


The image of Southern womanhood found at Flora Macdonald 
College in the 1920’s was two-dimensional. On one hand, women 
were expected to conform to the antebellem ideal, in their 
demeanor, in their conversation, in their knowledge of the world 
around them, and in their careers. The few Southern women who 
stepped outside of these bounds called into question the 
authority of Southern traditions, the established beliefs of the 
Southern Protestant Church, and the patriarchical system that had 
ruled the South for decades. 

On the other hand, women were being steered in new directions 
by the demands of commerce. New job openings were created by the 
business boom of the 1920’s, and women. were encouraged to prepare 
themselves to take these jobs. Flora Macdonald College felt the 
effects of these changes, and continued to support the commercial 
department, training stenographers, typists, and bookkeepers. In 
the early 1930’s the program was expanded to offer a two year 
degree as well as the one-year certificate offered previously. 

These modifications pointed to the rising tide of change that 
eventually swept the country demanding more and e obetter 
opportunities for women. It is quite doubtful, however, that 
Flora Macdonald’s administration made these changes in an attempt 
to break the traditional boundaries that restrained women. The 
expectations of the Presbyterian Church and the affluent 
supporters of the college encouraged the perpetuation of the myth 
of the genteel Southern woman. The college tried to appease both 
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of these forces by promoting the myth while quietly educating 
some women for the business field. In this attempt, the college 
was quite successful. Flora Macdonald produced many teachers, 
homemakers, and Christian educators while it also prepared women 
to enter graduate programs and business careers during its 


sixty-five year history. 


One of the objectives of this research was to inform St. 
Andrews Presbyterian College about a part of its heritage. The 
curriculum, social organizations and activities, and athletic 
programs explored in this work are a large part of the heritage 
of Flora Macdonald College in the 1920’s. Many of the activities 
and much of the curriculum remained the same until the last days 
of the college. The Christian ideals passed down from Flora 
Macdonald College are still very much a part of St. Andrews 
today. 

This study of a portion of the history of Flora Macdonald 
College differs from William Bracey’s history in content, style, 
and resources (82). As a narrative history, Bracey’s research 
did not have a central theme as did this study on the image of 
women at Flora Macdonald. Because these differences are so 
great, each of these histories has a distinct purpose and 
importance. This study relates a part of the history of Flora 
Macdonald College as it has never been done before. 

One of the current historical deficiencies encountered in the 
research for this study is the lack of historical works on 
Southern women’s colleges in the early twentieth century. MThis 
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period in the history of women’s education in the South is a rich 
one, and deserves to be pursued on a large scale. Research on 
individual institutions as well as study on the general trends of 
women’s education in the first half of the twentieth century 
would prove to be a very interesting and helpful work. 

Opportunities for further research specifically on Flora 
Macdonald College are numerous. Other decades in Flora 
Macdonald’s history may have seen the impact of external forces 
on the curriculum, social structures, and religious tone of the 
institution. These decades should be explored. A general study 
of the curriculum of the college would provide a great deal of 
insight into the history of women’s education in North Carolina 
and in the South. A similar study could be conducted focusing of 
the social practices, organizations, and prohibitions at the 
college throughout its history. These possible areas for 
research may also be applied to Presbyterian Junior College, with 
some modifications. 

As this study draws to a close, let us remember some of the 
"Flora Macdonald Girls" of the 1920’s as described by classmates: 

Common sense, dependability, a sense of humor and vast 

knowledge of domestic value are among her outstanding 

characteristics... . 

Her voice was ever soft, gentle, and low, an excellent 

thing in a woman... . 

In cooking and sewing she is hard to surpass. .. . Her 

dainty, neat appearance, and her attractive winsome 

manner fill us all with envy and have won for her the 

chief place in somebody’s heart. .. .(83) 
Flora Macdonald college was very successful in carrying out its 


objective of inspiring Christian morality in its students. The 
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ideals of Southern Christian womanhood were implanted by the 
college, received actively by the students, and carried out into 
the communities by Flora Macdonald graduates, whether they became 


professional homemakers, teachers, or businesspeople. 
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"So now my friend, you’ve seen them all, the fat, 
the thin, the large, and the small; there now I 
knew you’d be wracking your brain, and your cranium 
aching with a questioning pain,--but what’s the 
use, you can’t decide, with the whole class your 
(sic) satisfied, so raise high glass of Red 
Spring’s waters, and drink to the health of 


F.M.C.’s daughters." 


--From the scrapbook of Stella Winston 
Etheredge, Flora Macdonald College, 


Class of 1919 


COLLEGE SONG 


Far away from noisy tumult 
And the city’s throng 
Stands our cherished Alma Mater 


Worthy of our song 


On her wide and spacious campus 
Springs of crystal rise, 
Which for joy and health and beauty 


She shall ever prize 


Stately pine trees waving o’er her, 
Proud her guards to be, 
Whisper faith and hope and courage-- 


Faithful listens she. 
Chorus 


Now we lift our joyous chorus, 
Full of love to thee 
Hail to the, O Alma Mater! 


Hail, Oh F.M.C.! 


APPENDIX A: Title page from Flora MacDonald Cookbook, circa 1920 


The 
FLORA MACDONALD 
COOK BOOK 


SY, 
\ 
X 


Published by students of the Spanish Department of 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, N. C., 
and containing Tested Recipes for Cakes, 
Candies and Salads prepared 

by the Class . 


2 
e 


OBJECT: 
To Help Cancel the College Debt 


APPENDIX B: Board of Trustees (Flora MacDonald College Catalog, 1920-21) 


4 are M ACDONALD Courecs 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


A. W. el Chairmen J. Harvey Waire, Vice-Chiirman 
Dr. J. L. McMrzran, Ee 


Eee BY FAYETTEVILLE PRESBYTERY 


tise ye EXIT 1923 | 
Aw ty, BULLOCK 0464-4 PO rN te eR Ba races dates Rowland, N. 


C: 
~~ oRev. A. R. McQueens........ ae ae s fecal Dunn, N. C. 
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S58) (eee CLRAN cs owned ab dnetneeeiam cadets sete lesaeas . Maxton, Ne, 
| | | NU TO2e ee 
~ A.B. PEARSALL...... Ugoae semagdie dea aaa -peteesRed Suites N. C. 
W. J. JoHNSON...... ile en Snes oie euee tae sae Red. Springs, N. C. 
Bee Fe WII AMISON Gos ch aaas, nhinandlncdes weeesseee. Fayetteville, N.C. 
ALR. Mck DCUURN 21 saute os bs awaend Sas tinat ois a's St. Pauls, N. C. | 
) » EXIT 19210 3 7 -». 2 
Dr. J L. McMintan...... ee eee re Springs, N. C. | 
AT. MeCariuM see +0. eutane siduesadate sn ae .Red Springs, N. C. , 
A. W. McLEAn Utes oes Uthedadt oncdss 2 peewee Ae ess Lumberton, N. C. 
5 A001 same ie San oe enipaae Teiee tee ene mteenuls Parkton, N. C. 
‘ a 7 AT LARGE 1921 
Dr. Jas. A. MACDONALD.........-0-655. eeoowick ce aea Toronto, Canada 
ELECTED BY ORANGE PRESBYTERY 
bo | one “EXIT 1923” 
Rev. Ro. WatAM Sic oecnddc es ihacesscccansisjaus Greensboro, N.C, 
, HREVGo ee TIGUGING 2x. eee cc oad, Blie tin tiawaie een Greensboro, N. C. 
PS VES SCRUBS essai a wah nce ea seus 2 Luke eect 2S Greensboro, N. C. 
Ds PURUDWICK soadoeu es bie 6 Gite ore eiarlaterna saawetaesves Hillsboro, N. C. 
a oe EXIT 1922 
Rev. 'S: M, An eay: napa sie alae i abner darn tardive atsls Greensboro, N. C. 
FoR. PINDEV sks ceeded ee ree ee eee “North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
BG VAUCU MN cotter eaten vale : estes (ete a eucegse Greensboro, N. C. 
Bs be B. PULUER edo oan ete hoe: aetee taeda Comeaems Gu ean Durham, N. C. 
: a, EXIT 1921 
Rev. D. “Mclver Secitaners Uibineaea atu ee wae nasence Burlington, N. C. 
Rev. C. P. Coser. ssn: Bie hy di ci tah aia ad ata es Dust G2 High Point, N. C.- 
Fe RA: Ge aoe me ra ne ome nN Tyee eee Graham, N. C. 
Rev. Davip H. Scan LON, Db err re re ree Durham, N. C. 
. AT LARGE 1924 
Waren WCOTT cdc sate engte aC Baten sehecte a aieiayacieveradteane New York, N. Y. 
J. oes Gray. ET A ONS NE Ne nn Te ee ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
- EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
A. W. McL#An, Chairman S. B. McLean A. T. McCattum 


Rev. A. R. McQueen J. Harvey WHITE A. M. ScaLes 


7 ~. INVESTMENT COMMITTEE 
a . AL W. McLean, Chairman oR. G. VaucHn = Jno. W. McLaucnin | ca 
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Faculty 
1928-1929 


CHARLES GRAVES VARDELL, B.A., D.D, President 
B.A. Davidson College, 1888; Princeton Theological Seminary, 1891, 


LIN DA L. VARDELL, Dean Emeritus of the School of Music — 


Graduate of New England Conservatory of Music; Dean of Con- 
servatory of Music, Ilora Macdonald College, 1896-1919, Ibid, 1923- 
1926, ¢ 


ALFRED H. STRICK, Dean of the School of Muste 


Certificate from Trinity College of Music, London, England, in 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, History of Music; eight years’ 
study in Europe; Dean of Conservatory of Music, Flora Macdonald 
College, 1926——, : 


4 


HAZEL MORRISON, B.A., Dean of the Faculty 


B.A. Flora Macdonald College, 1908; Student Columbia University 
and University of North Carolina; Dean Flora Macdonald College, 
1926-——. 


ETTIE BROWN, Professor of French 


Salem Female Academy, 1891; Student Berlitz School of Language, 
New York City, 1896-1897; Student Dunmarthéry School of Language, 
Paris, France, 1903-1904; Diploma, 1’ Alliance Francaise, Paris, 
France, Suminer 1924; Instrtictor Salem Academy and College, 
1897-1898: Professor of French Language and Literature, Flora 
Macdonald College, 1898-1903, Ibid, 1904-—, 


ELIZABETH FAIN, B.A., M.A., Professor of History 


B.A. University of Tennessee, 1901; Student University of Cincin- 


nati, 1906-1907; University of Tennessee, 1910-1911; Summer Session 
of Columbia University, 1913, 1916; M.A. University of Tennessee, 
1925; Professor of History, Flora Macdonald College, 1911-——. 


MARY McEACHERN, .B.M., Professor of Piano 


B.M. Flora Macdonald College, 1906; Columbia University, Summer 
Session, 1919; Public School Music, Columbia University, Summer 
Session, 1923; Kinscella Method, University of North Carolina, 
Summer Session, 1924; Flora Macdonald College Conservatory of 
Music, 1909-1910; Ibid, 1915——: 
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FACULTY—(Continued) 


“MARY LOGAN SANDERSON, B.A., M.A., Professor of English 


M.A. Columbia University, 1911; Professor of English, Flora Mac- 
donald College, 1917——. 


- CHRISTINE W. EWING, Professor of Spanish and German 


Teachers’ Diploma, Leipzig Conservatory, Germany; Student Ber- 
litz School of Languages, Leipzig, Germany; Head of Modern 
Language aie ae ants Hardin College, Mexico, Missouri; Colum- 
bia College, C., 1908-1918; Summer Session University of Vir- 

_ ginia, 1924; Professor of Spanish Language and Literature; Flora 
Macdonald College, 1918——., 


HARRIET N. MORRISON, B.A., Professor of Latin 


B.A. Flora Macdonald College; Student University of Virginia, 

Columbia University, Summer Sessions; B.A. University of North 
Carolina, 1925; Graduate Student Duke University, Summer Ses- 
sions, 1926, 1927, 1928; Dean Flora Macdonald College, 1925-1926; 
Professor of Latin, Ibid, 1919-1924; 1926——., 


CAE MRS.“W, B, ROBESON, Professor of Violin 


Graduate Halifax Conservatory, 1899; Post-graduate work in Weil 
School of Music; Leipzig Conservatory, 1901-1903; Private Lessons 
under Arno Hilf; Professor of Violin, Flora Macdonald College, 
1908-1910; Ibid, 1922——. 


MARGARET E, MeNEILL, B.M., M.M., Professor of Piano 


Graduate Texag Fairemont Seminary and Conservatory of Music, 
1904; Post-graduate, Ibid, 1905; Teachers’ Certificate, College of 
Music of Cincinnati, 1914; Summer Courses, 1912, 1918, 1920: 
Columbia University, Summer Session, 1928: Co-Director of Piano 
Department, Flora Macdonald College, 1929——. 


JANE COLSON GLENN, B.S., G.Ph., M.S., 
Professor of Chemistry and Physics 


B.S. George Peabody, 1902; G.Ph. South Carolina College of Phar- 
macy, 1904; Student Summer Session, Cornell University, 1905; 
Columbia College, S. C., 1904-1910; Ibid, 1912-1914; M.S. Emory 
University, 1925: Student Summer Session, Columbia University, 


1927, 1928; Professor Chemistry and Physics, Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege, 1921———, 


“*NAN ROBERT, B.S.,M.S., Professor of Biology and Bac- 


teriology 


B.S. Columbia College, S. C. 1916; M.S. Ibid, 1917; 4S. Emory 
University, 1924; Wood Hole, Summer Session, 1925: Columbia 
University, Summer Session, 1926; Professor of Biology and Bae. 
teriology, Flora Macdonald College, 1921——. 


*Leave of Absence 1928-29, 
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FACULTY OF | 
FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE: 


in order of length of service _ 


CHARLES GRAVES VARDELL, D.D, 


President | 
A. B., Davidson College, 1888; Princeton Seminary, 1891, 


fa 2s 


Mrs. Linpa L. Varpeny 


Graduate of New England Conservatory of Music. 


Miss Mary JoHNSton: 
Dean of the College 


Miss Parry B. WatKins 
~ Dean : 


Wellesley College, 1881: Student Cornell iuveesit Summer 681 

3% ; os ’ ’ N r Seg ; ‘ 
University of Tennessee, Summer Session; Head of Desaiteieat St ieee at 
Iinglish, Stuart Hall, 1883-1891; Head of Department of Mathematics Agnes 
Scott College (then Institute), 1891-1897; City Mission Work, Richmond, Va., 


Cee Professor of Mathematics, Flora Macdonald College, 1904-1911; Dean, 


Miss Evrir Brown 


Salem Female Academy, 1891; Taught Salem Female Acade 

i yy ; g a my, 1892-1896; 
ecee Berlitz School of Language, New York City, 1896-1897; diene Salen 
as emy and College, 1897-1898: Chair of French Language and Literature, Flora 
facdonald College, 1898-1903: Dumarthery School of Language, Paris, France, 


LY. 94° erro Are ie a siyacee ‘anh o } . *Z se 
re SVN ease of French Language and Literature, Flora Macdonald Col- 


Rev. H. M. Dixon 


__ Davidson College, 1884; Princet i . , ee 
Bible and Psychology, Flora Macdonald College 1906 crn 2? 18885 Professor of 


Miss ANNA SPENCER DANIEL, 


Graduate State Normal of Virginia, 1898: Student Universi irgini 
I , ; t tv é 
cen ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, 1909, 1911, ee ee 
pean) Summer Session, 1915; Teachers’ College, 1919; Taught Miller Manual 
chool, 1907-1908; Clothing and Textiles, Flora Macdonald College, 1908— 


Miss Evizaperu Fain, A. B. 


A, B., University of. Tennessee, 1901; Studen i i “mel i, 19 
nar re Ce pated SEE, ; t- University of Cincinna - 
a aa ersity of Tennessee, 1910-1911; Summer Secccnc oF Ssce Ua 
ie 3, 1916; Professor of History and Sociology, Flora Macdonald College, 


éf 


y 


Miss Exeanor Samptp, A. B, 


A. 3... Normal and Collegiat stitut } 7 
— Be. XN : giate Institute, Asheville, N. C., 1897: 4 
a canald College, 1901-1904; Summer Session, University, of anti 10474 
nstructor Vlora Macdonald College, 1904— j -_ 
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Miss Anice Stronc, A. B., A. M. 
A. B., Chicora College, 1905; A. M., University of South Carolina, 1913; 


“+ A, M., Columbia University, 1919; Instructor Chicora College, 1905-1906; Flora 
-: is. Macdonald College, 1907-1908; Teacher, High School, Walhalla, S. C., 1909-1912; 
":'. Teacher, Pedagogy and English, Woman’s College, Due West, 5. C., 1913-1915; 
,.. ) Professor of Ienglish, Flora Macdonald College, 1915— 


a 


‘Miss Harrier N. Morrison, A. B. 


A. B., Flora Macdonald College, 1905; Postgraduate work, Flora Macdonald 
College, 1905-1906; Student, University of Virginia, Columbia University, Summer 


' Sessions; ‘Teacher of Latin, Flora Macdonald College 1909-1910 and 1915-1917; 
i ‘Teacher of Mathematics, Ibid., 1910-1914, 1918-1919; Professor of Latin, 1919— 


Miss Mary McEacuern, Mus. B. 


Mus. B., Flora Macdonald College, 1906; Taught in Cheraw, S. C., 1906-1908; 
Flora Macdonald College, 1909-1910; Private Piano class in Red Springs, 1912- 


- 1915; Flora Macdonald College, 1915— 


Mrs. Mary Locan SAnpgErson, A. B., A. M. 
A. B., Central University of Kentucky, 1888; MM. A., Columbia University, 


7 1911; Summer quarter of 1908, University of Chicago, teaching of English and 
~ Tvatin; 1909-1912, Columbia University, New York City, M.A. (in English); 


Principal of Islementary School, Stillman Institute, Clinton, La.; Kentucky State 
Normal at Richmond; Preceptress of Model School, teacher of English and Latin 
Model High School, and teacher of Rhetoric in Normal; Head of Department, of 
english, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn.; Principal The Tutoring 
School, Middlesboro, Ky.; Head of Department of English, Crescent College, 
ae Ark.; Professor of Pedagogy and English, Flora Macdonald Col- 


4 


Mrs. Curisting WIssNEeR Ewinc 


Teachers’ Diploma, Leipzig Conservatory, Germany; Student, Berlitz School 
of Languages, Leipzig, Germany; Ilead of Modern Language Department and 
Jnstructor in Piano, Mardin College, Mexico, Mo., 1893-1902; Director of Music, 
Lewisburg Seminary, Lewisburg, W. Va., 1903-1908; Head of German Department 
and Instructor in Piano, Columbia College, Columbia, S. C., 1909-1913; Chair of 
German Language and Literature, Ibid., 1913-1918; Professor of Spanish Language 
and Literature, and Instructor in Piano, Flora Macdonald College, 1918— 


Miss MAry FORMAN 


Graduate Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 1904; Pupil of Mme. Hanna Mara, 
Berlin, Germany, 1908-1909; Teacher of Voice, Lewisburg Seminary, W. Va,, 
1896-1903; Flora Macdonald College, 1905-1908; College for Women, Charlotte, 
N. Cy, 1909-1911; Blackstone Institute, Va., 1911-1912; Greensboro College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C., 1912-1913; Belhaven College, Miss., 1913-1918; Head 
Voice Department, Flora Macdonald College, 1918— 


Miss SALLIE McLEAN 


Vanderbilt University; Harvard and Chicago; Professor of History, Flora 
Macdonald College, 1919-— 


Miss Mary MacLean Conoty, A. B. 
A. B., Flora Macdonald College, 1918: Summer School, Normal and Collegi- 


ate Institute, Asheville, N. C., 1919; Student, Summer Session, Columbia Univer-- 


sity, 1920: Instructor in Mathematics, Flora Macdonald College, 1919-—— 
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Miss ELIzABETH G. Danrs, Fidos. Rs 


A. B., Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, 1918; Instructor’ in Science, fo. ee 
Claiborne County Tligh School, ‘Tazewell, Tenn., 1918-1919: Professor of Biology “'''.3. per BBS Ee 


and Agriculture, Flora Macdonald College, 1919— - | 


G. 'T. Paces, A. B., B.D. 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, 1896; Union Seminary, 1899; Chair of 


Bible, Flora Macdonald College, 1906-1908: Substitute in Chair of Bible, 1916- 
1917; Natural Science, 1917-1918; Professor of Natural Science, 1 pcs 


Cuar.es GILDERSLEEVE VARDELL, A.B. 


A, B., Princeton University, 1914; Graduate Piano. Course, Institute of Musical 


Art, New York, 1915; Graduate Artists’ and Teachers’ Courses, Institute of Musi- — ~ 


ae 1916; Director of The Conservatory of Music,-Flora Macdonald College, 


Miss Lorriz Vera CovIncrTon ~~ 
Blackstone College for Girls, Blackstone, Va.: Massey Business College, 
Richmond, Va.; ‘Teachers’ Diploma, Gregg School of New York; Teachers’ Cer- 
‘ tificate, Gregg School of Chicago; Principal of Commercial Department, Littleton 
College, Littleton, N. C., 1915-1916; Clifton Forge Business College, Clifton Forge 


Va., 1916-1917; lort Loudoun Seminary, Winchester, Va., 1917-1919; Commercia 
Department Flora Macdonald College, 1919— 


Miss Heten Savuus, B. L. 1. 


Graduate Emerson College of Oratory, Boston, 1919; Bachelor Literary Inter- 
pretation, Jmerson College of Oratory, Summer, 1920; Dramatic Director, Bright 
Vacation School, Waltham, Mass., Summer, 1918; Instructor in Exprission, College 
of Jndustrial Arts, Denton, texas, Summer, 1919; Student Harvard University, 
Summer Session, 1920; Instructor in Expression, Flora Macdonald College, 1919— 


Miss Kare McNrinz., A. B. 


AZ TL. Lebanon College for Young Ladies, Lebanon, enn., 1890; Preeeptress 
and ‘leacher of Mathematics, Ibid., 1892-1896; ‘eacher of Mathematics, Science, 
Bibie, ‘Texas Fairemont Seminary, Weatherford, ‘Tex., 1901-1907; Ibid., 1910-1914; 
Principal Bell Institute, Walnut, N. C., 1907-1910; Student. University of ‘ennes- 
see, 1914-1915; Principal Morrison Industrial School and Maxwell arm School, 
Franklin, N. O 1915-1919; Teacher of Mathematics, igh School, Middlesboro 
Kky., 1919-1920; Professor of Mathematics, Flora Macdonald College, 1920— | 


s 


Muss Nancy E, Pearson, A. B. . 


A. B., Masonian Institute; Peace Institute; University of Virginia, Summer 
School, 1911, 1913, 1914, 1915; Student Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
1919-1920; Department of Foods and Cookery, Flora Macdonald College, 1920— 


Miss MariseL, Powers, 
Student Flora Macdonald College, 1917-18; Instructor in French, Ibid., 1920— 


Miss Marcaret F. McNuiny, B. M., M. M. 


Graduate Texas Fairemont Seminary and Conservatory of Music, 1904; Post- 
graduate, Ibid., 1905; Teacher of Piano, Ibid., 1905-1907; 1910-1911; Teacher of 
Piano, Bell Institute, Walnut, N. C., 1907-1909; Piano Classes, Huntingdon, Tenn. 
1909-1910; Dalhart, Texas, 1911-1913; Teachers’ Certificate, College of Music of 
Cincinnati, 1914, Summer Courses, 1912, 1918, 1920; lead of Music Department, 
anit Schools, Ta layette, Ala., 1914-1915; Ibid., Livingston Alabama State Normal 
and City Schuols, 1915-1919; eacher Piano, Violin, Piano Pedagogy, South- 
Western State Normal, Okla., 1919-1920; Co-director, Piano .Department, Flora 
Macdonald College, 1920— ey We fe : 


‘ 


2 1919; Flora Macdonald College, 1920— 
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Miss EvizprtH Stripuine, A,B. 
A. B., Winthrop College, 1915; Graduate New Haven Normal School of Gym- 


"pastics, New Haven, Conn., 1919; Instructor in Gymnastics and Swimming, City 
on ey S. AL, Lnychburg, "Vau, 1919-1920; Director.of Physical Training, Flora — 
 "l Macdonald College, 1920— é 


Miss JANE Dickson Varprt, B. M. 


B. M., Flora Macdonald College, 1917; Student Institute of Musical Att New — 
<< Work, 1917-1918; Instructor in Violin and Piano, Stonewall Jackson College, Abing- 
oS don, “Va., 1918-1920; Instructor in Violin and Piano, Flora Macdonald College, 
Cet O20 ee : , 


Miss Mamis Eruer BItner 


fe Graduate Tusculum College, Tenn., 1913; Student New, York. School of Music 
: and Arts, New York City, 1914-1915; Teachers’ Certificate in Piano, Sunimer Ses- 
. “sion, New York School of Music, 1917; Pupil of Arthur Treidheim, New York City, 


1919-1920; ‘eacher of Piano and Organ, Synodical College, Fulton, Mo., 1917- 


Miss May MeApows 


“Louisiana Polytechnics, 1909; Student Cincinnati_Conservatory of Music, Suim- 


ee Sessions, 1911 and 1914; Student Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 1917- - + ° a 
1919: Tasttuctor in. Piano, Dubach College, 1909-1911; Instructor in Piano and - 


Public School Music, Ruston Ligh School, 1911-1917; Instructor in Piano and 
Theory, Flora Macdonald College, 1920— 


Miss OLGA WILLIAMS 


: Sweetwater -Preparatory College, Sweetwater, Tenn.; Columbia Institute. 
Columbia, Tenn.; Crescent College and Conservatory, Eureka Springs, Ark.; Pupil 
of Mary Collier Forbes of New York; Ida Tolly Crawley; L. McBeizh of Paris. 
Trance; Imogene Coulter, Shorter College, Rome, Ga.; Instructor Normat Insti 
tute, Norman Park, Ga., 1917-1918; Private Class, Sweetwater, Tenn. ; Tot Springs, 
Ark., 1919-1920; Instructor, Flora Macdonald College, 1920— 
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FACULTY—(Continued) 


LOUISE MANDEVILLE, B.M., Professor of Voice 
Assistant Professor of French 


B.M., Flora Macdonald College, 1923; Summer Session, Columbia 
University, 1926; Pupil of Frank La Forge, Summer 1926, John 
Hutchins, Summer 1928, New York City; Professor of Voice, Flora 
Macdonald College, 1923——; Assistant Professor of French, Ibid, 
1924——, 


EUCEBIA SHULER, B.A., M.A., Professor of Mathematics 


B. A. Winthrop College, 1917; Student Summer Session, 
Ybid, 1919; M.A. George Peabody College, 1924; Student Summer 
Session, Ibid, 1926; Student Summer Session, Columbia University, 
1927, 1928; Professor of Mathematics, Flora Macdonald College, 
1924——. 


tHENRY C. HAMMOND, B.A., M.A., B.D., D.D. 
Professor of Bible 


B.A. Davidson College, 1895; M.A. Ibid, 1898; B.D. Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1898; Professor of Bible, Flora Macdonald Col- 
lege, 1924—. 


ANNIE WEBB, B.A, M.A., Professor of Education 


Agnes Scott College; B.A., University of Louisville; M.A., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1925; Summer Sessions, George 
Peabody College, Chicago University; Professor of Education, 
Flora Macdonald College 1922-24, 19283——., 


HELENA MABEL RYLAND, B.A., B.S.,, 
Professor of Foods and Nutrition 


B.A., Tusculum College; Ibid, Diploma in Domestic Science; B.S., 
Columbia University; Ibid, Diploma in Domestic Science; Graduate 
work Summer Sessions, University of Tennessee; Professor of 
Foods and Nutrition, Flora Macdonald College, 1925——. 


MARTHA T. BELL, B.S., M.A,, 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 


Graduate Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; B.S., M.A., Columbia 
University; Associate Professor of Home Economics, College of 
Industrial Arts, Denton, Texas; Associate Professor Home Eco- 
nomics, West Texus State Teachers’ College; Associate Professor 
of Home Economics, Sam ITlouston State Teachers’ College; Pro- 
fessor of Clothing and Textiles, Flora Macdonald College, 1925—, 


Hdeue of Absence 1928-29. 


12 FLoRA MacpDONALD COLLEGE 


FACULTY—(Continued) 


EDWINA FRANCES WHITE, Professor of Ptano 


Pupil of Mrs.” Henry Chester Tracy, B.M., Hollywood, California; 
Graduate Chicago Musical College under Maurice Aronson, 1924; 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music (Orvil Lindquist, Piano; Dr. G 


. W., 
Andrews, Organ), 1924-1925; Director of School of Music, Flora 


Macdonald College, 1925—, . 


_ ELIZABETH A. CLARKE, B.A,, 


Assistant Professor of History and Economics 


‘B.A. Flora Macdonald College, 1922; Summer Session, Harrisonburg 
Normal, 1922; B.A. University of North Carolina, 1925; Professor 
of Mathematics, Montreat Normal School, 1922-1924; Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics and History, Flora Macdonald College, 
1925-1927; Assistant Professor Economics and History, Ibid, 1927——, 


ELIZABETH CALDWELL, B.M., Professor of Voice 


Diploma in Voice and Theory, Bush Conservatory, Chicago, 1918; 
Student Witherspoon Studios, New York, 1919-20, Summer Sessions, 
1921, 1923; B.M. Bush Conservatory, Chicago, 1925; Pupil of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Chicago, Summer 1928; Professor of Voice, Flora 
Macdonald College, 1927——. 


WARREN H. STUART, M.A,, D.D., 
- Professor of Bible and Religious Instraction 


M.A., University of Virginia, 1900; B.D. Union Theological Sem- 
inary, 1905; D.D., Hampden-Sydney College and Southwestern 
Presbyterian University, 1920; Professor of Bible and Religious 
Education, Assembly’s Training School, 1927-28; Professor of Bible 
and Religious Instruction. Flera Macdonald College, 1938——. 


MARGARET BROWN, B.A, MS., 


Professor of Biology and Bacteriology 


B.A., Flora Macdonald College, 1927; M.S., Emory University, 1928: 
Woods Hole, Summer Session, 1928; Professor of Biology and Bac: 
teriology, Flora Macdonald College, 1928——. - 


MILDRED ELLISON TONE, B.S., 
Professor of Physical Education 
Ward-Belmont School, Normal course in Physical Education; B.S., 


Texas State College for Women; Special work at Carrell-Driver 


Clinic, Dallas, Texas; Professor of Physical Education, Flora Mac: 
donald College, 1928 ; 
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FACULTY—(Continued) 


MARY LINDA VARDELL, B.A,, 
Assistant Professor of Biology and Mathematics 
B.A., Flora Macdonald College, 1926; Student Summer Session, 


Columbia University; Assistant Professor of Biology and Mathe- 
matics, Flora Macdonald College, 1928——, 


LOUISE R. CARSON, B.A., Assistant Professor of English 


B.A., Flora Macdonald College, 1926; Graduate work in English, 
' University of Virginia, Summer Sessions, 1927, 1928; Assistant 
.Professor of English, Flora Macdonald College, 1928——. 
JOHN D. McLEOD, B.A., 
Assistant Professor of Chemistry and Physics 


B.A., Davidson College, 1916: Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
and Physics, Flora Macdonald College, 1928—. 
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APPENDIX D: 


Catalog, 1926-27) 
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i ° SCHEDULE OF DAILY "RECITATIONS © Be a 


tre ererenemrerncrmmrrnmemmmmmmara casper apnea 
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TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY Fr RIDAY 


CHAPEL SERVICE CHAPEL SERVICE CHAPEL SERVICE CHAPEL SERVICE | 


Bible 1F- 
Biology 6A (uab.) 


Kconomics ist Sem. 


Bible 1B - 
Bible 3A. a 
Chemistry 2, Physics 2 . 


Bihle 1B 
Bible 3A 
Chemistry 2, Physics 2 


Mducation 1A, 3A 
lnglish 1D 
English 2A 


french 0A English 1A Education 1A, 3A English 1A 

French 1A English 4 Ienglish 1D English 4 

History 3 French 4 English 2A Prench “A 

tlame Economics 14 German OB French 0A German .0B 

(atin 1 Itistory 1A French 1A History 1A 

Mathematics 3, 4 History 2 History 3 History 2 

Physics 1 *ftlome Economics 2 flome Economics 6, 2nd Sem.}*Home Economics 2 > (Lab) 
Spanish 1A, 1B *“Flome Econornics 9 Latin 1 *Home Economics 9 (Lab.) 


Latin 2 
Mathematics 6, 7 


Mathematics 3, 4 
Physics 1 (Lab.) 
Spanish 1A 


Latin 2 
Mathematics 6, 7 


Lible 2h : Bible 4 Bible 2A Bible 4 

{Biclogy 2, 3 {Biology 2, 3 (Lab.) Biology 6A (Lab.) Biology 9 

inlay 2 2nd Sem. Biology 5 (Lab.) 2nd Seni. lrench 3 *Economics 

Education 4, 3 *Economics flarmony 4 English 1E 

iGerman 0B English 1lE Ifistory 7 reach 3 

Harmony 5 Trench 3 fleme Economics 5 (Lab.) *Home Economics 2 (Lab.) 


4English 2B 


<0) 11:00 - 
ae to 
" 42:90 


{English 5, 6 


*Home Economics 9 (Lab.) 
Latin 0 ; 
Mathematics 1B, 2B 
Sight Singing 16 


History 7° Home Economics 6, 2nd Sem.|!{ome Economics 10, 11 (Lab.) 
*{leme_JEconemics 2 *Home. Economics 9 Latin 0 

Ifome JEcanomics 10, 11(Lab.) |Latin 0 Mathematics 1B, 2B 

Latin A Mathematics 1B, 2B Physics 1 (Lab.) 
Mathematics 1B, 2B Sight Singing 16 Spanish 3 


Sociology 1, 2 Spanish 3 

- {Spanish 3 , 7 
Biology 1 Rible 1C Bible 1E Bible 1C 
Education 1B, 3B Bible 2B Biology 1 Bible 2B 


Biology 2,3 © 
Biology 5, 2nd Sem. 
education 4, 3 
English 2C 

Home Economics a 11 
Latin A 2 
Mathematics Ss 
Public School Music 
Spanish 1B 


‘Counterpoint 7 

isducation 1B, 3B 

English 1C e 
English 2B - 

French OB’ 

French 1B 

German 0A 

Harmony 6 

History 4 

I{ume Economics 4, § 
Home Economics 10, 
Sight Singing 15 


Biology 2, 3 (Lab.) 
Biclogy 5 (Lab.) 2nd Sem. 
Chemistry 3 

{Education 4, 3 

‘English 2C 


English 1C 


French 08 
French 16 
German 0A 
Uistory 4 ; |Latin A 

Home Economics 4,5 Mathematics ‘5 

fflome Econamics 10, 11(Lab.) Public Schaol Music 17 
Music Pedagogy 32° Spanish 1B 

Sight Singing 15 


17 


11 


LUNCH a LUNCH _. LUNCH LUNCH 
Bible 1A Bible 1D , Bible LA’ toe {Bible 1D 
Biology 6B Bible 2C Biology 6B (Lab.). | Bible 2C 
Biology 7 Biology 4 (Lab.) Biology 7 (Lab.) ~ eS Biology 4 
Chemistry 2, Physics 2° (Lab.) Chemistry 1A 


Chemistry 1A (Lab.) 
Iducation 5, 

English - 

French 2A English 3 

Flistory 5 French 2B 

*Ifome Economics 1A (Lab.);History 1B 

"Home Economics 8 (Lab.) |History 8, 2nd Sem. 
Latin 4 History of Music 9A, 10A 
Mathematics 1A, 2A Tome Economics 3 (Lab.) 
Music Appreciation 19 


Education 8, 7 

IE Education 5, 6 - 

. JEnglish 1B 

{English 3 

French 2B 

History 1B 

History 8, 2nd Sem. 

History of Music 9A, 10A 

Home Economics 3 (Lab. ) 
Ist Sem. 


Education g, 7 

English 5, é ne 

French 2A: 

History 5- - 

*Home Economics 1A, 1B 
*EIome Economics 8 . 
Latin 4 

Mathematics 1A, 2A 


English 


Schedule of Daily Recitations (Flora MacDonald College 


ST Eneeeamnmencnans emanate nena 


7 English 1C 
{English 2B, 2C 


Biology 9 


- SATURDAY 
CHAPEL SERVICE 


Bible 1F .- 
Biology 6A . 
Education 1A, 3A 
English 1D .- 
English 2A, 2C 
French 0A 


French 1A 


History 3 
Home Economics 14 
Latin 1 
Mathematics 3, 4 
Physics ] 


{Spanish 1A° 


Biology 1 (Lab.) 


Chemistry 3 (Lab.) 
English 1A 

English 3 

History 7 

Home Economics 5 

Tome Economics 12, 13 
Latin 2 : 
Mathematics 5 


Bible 1k 


Biology’ 1 (Lab.) 
Chemistry 3 (Lab.) 
Counterpoint 7 
Education 1B, 3B 


French OB 

French 1B 

German 0A 

Harmony 6 © 

History 4 

History of Music 9B, 10B 
Home Economics 4, 5 
Theory 1 


LUNCH 


> 


Chemistry 1B (Lab.) 
English 1B 
French 2A 


‘{History 5 


*Home Economics 1B (Tuab.) 
*Home Economics 8 (Lab.) 
Latin 4 

Mathematics ‘6. 7 

Physics 1B (Lab.) 

Spanish 2 


Spanish 2 


Ist Sem.|Spanish 2 


Tome Economics 4, 2nd Sem. 
Ilome Economics 12, 13 (fuah.) 


Homie Economics 4, 2nd Sem. 
Home Economics 12, 13 (Lab.) 
Mathematics 1A, 2A 


penis Economics 7 


Mathematics 1A, 2A a 
Biology 4 (ILab.) 
{Chemistry 1A (Lab.) 
{Chenustry 1B 


Bible 3B 
Rielogy 6B (Lab.) 
‘1Biology 7 (Lab.) 


[Biology 7 
Chemistry 1B 
Ear Training 2, 3 


Rible 3B 
Biology 4 
Chemistry 1A 


{Ear Training 2, 3 History 6 Chemistry 2, Physics 2 (Lab.)|French 4 
Peomomics 2nd Sem. {fome Economics 3 ((Lab.) Taemouy 5 History 6 
“rench 23 1st Sem.| History 8, 2nd Sem. Home Economics 3 (Lab.) 


“Tex ne Economics 1A (Lab.) Home Economics 12, 13 (Lob.)]tfome Heonumics 3 Ist Sem. 
a ous Econamics 8 (Qab.) 
ublic School Music 18 
Sees dp 32 


Listory of Music 9B, 


IVublic School Music 18 


Home Economics 3 (Lab.) 


Analysis 8 
Ist Sem. 


10B 


Essentials of Music 21 
Home Economics 3 (I.ab.) 
Ist Sem. Organ Registration 


CAPITAL LETTERS FOLLOWING NUMBERS INDICATE SECTIONS. _ 
* Ist Semester, repeated 2nd Semester. er er ea 


Chemistry 1B (Lab.) 
Composition 11 

Harmony 4 

History 2 

*Home Economics 1B (Lab.) 
“Tiome Economics 3 (Lab.) 
Physics 1B (Dab.) 


Ifome Economics 4, 2nd Sem.|/Home Economics 12, 13 (Lab.); Public School Music 12 


APPENDIX E: College Entertainments, 1920-21 (Flora MacDonald College 
Catalog, 1920-21) 
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ce MACDONALD ‘COLLEGE — i 
ENTERTAINMENTS, 1920-1921 


cae SEPTEMBER | 
YY. W. C. A. Reception to Faculty and Students. 
- Stunt Night. 
~ Receptions of the Epsilon Chi and Deen Literary Societies. 
Concert by Tar Baby Quartette. 


: OCTOBER 
Moving Pictures. 


*F taculty Recital by Dean Vardell. ~ 
‘,.Address by Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy. 
Moving Pictures. 


NOVEMBER | 
ee by Dr. F. H. Koch— ‘Hamlet? 
Concert by Cecil Fanning, Baritone; H. B. Turpin at the Piano. 
Moving Pictures—Scientific Night. - | 
Concert by Davidson College RO. Bre 
Lecture by col John ‘Temple Graves— ‘Armageddoz. 


: ~ DECEMBER . 6 

_ Pageant by Faeica Chi and Zetesian aed Societies in celebration ans 
of the “Tercentenary of the Landing of the Pilgrim.” , 

Quarterly Concert by Pupils of poe one of Music. 

Moving Pictures— “Evangeline.” - 


os eee “JANUARY, 
Moving Pictures. 


“Variety Show,” by State ot the Aenaal: | 

Address—“The New Citizenship,’ by Dr. amines of University of 
North Carolina. 

Concert-by Thelma Given, Violinist. 


FEFRUARY 


Moving Pictures. 
Community Sing. 
Moving Pictures. 
Quarterly Concert by Pupils of pean atory of Music. 
Y. W. C. A. RODS 


MARCH 


- Faculty Recital By Miss Margaret McNeill, Piano; Miss Helen Sayles, 
Reader. 

Concert by Helen Pugh, Child Pianist. | 

Graduates’: Recital by Miss Mary Poole, Piano; Miss made Foy, Voice. 

Three Plays given by The Devereux Dramatic Company. 

The Senior-Junior Reception. 


APRIL 

Recital by Miss Mary Kenna Walker, Graduate in Piano; Miss Mar- 
garet Brown, Certificate in Expression. | 
Debate by the Epsilon Chi and Zestesian Literary Societies. 
Moving Pictures. , 
MAY 

May Day. 
Moving Pictures. 
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From THE TIMES, Concord, N. C. From THE WORTH COUNTY 

i 

u December 3, 1924. LOCAL, Sylvester, Ga. 

a * % 

: Miss Sarah Barnhardt leaves this March 1, 1925. 

1 morning for New York, sailing from The Atlantic Coast Line will oper- 
that city on the 19th for South ate a special train this afternoon 
i America where she will be engaged via. Macon to Atlanta for the benefit | 
f in mission work in Brazil. of those who go to hear Miss 
ih 
It 


Frances MeGirt, soprano, one of the 


From THE GAZETTE, Tifton, Ga. big attractions of the grand opera 
January 16, 1923. SCASON. | 
Mrs. H. H. Britt received a tele- 
gram today from her daughter, Miss 
Isther Lee Britt, stating that she 
had accepted a position as Librarian 
at the University of Chicago. 


From THE NEWS, South Eoston, 
Va. 
May 25, 1924. 


Miss Amanda Clarke charmingly 


From THE NEWS and OBSERVER entertained last evening in honor of 


Raleigh, N. C. her sister, Mise Ishizabeth Clarke, 
Tune 10.1025. next month’s bride-to-be. 
It will be of interest to Nerth From THE DILLON HERALD, 
Carolinians to know that Miss Ruth Dillon, Ce eee 
Lewis, of Whiteville, is now with (Little Rock Correspondence.) 
the “Lightening Foot Follies” in | July 17, 1924. 
their third successful season on 


Miss Emma Kate McInnis returns 


y . e e < 
Broadway. | tonight from Columbia where she 


a 


From THE HERALD, Boston, Mass. has been in training at the Columbia 
April 3, 1926. Hospital: Her many friends will be 


elad to learn that Miss McInnis in- 
tends to be permanently located at 
Little Rock. 


Miss Margaret Brown, professor 
of oratory at emerson College will 
assist at a recital to be given at the 
Copley-Plaza this evening at 8:15. 
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From THE ENTERPRISE, 
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From THE MOORE COUNTY Mooresville, N. C. u 

x 

NEWS, Carthage, N. C. February 11, 1920. 

y ~ rr: a g 

(Vass Correspondence.) Miss Lynda Templeton recently : 

. 4 

October 16, 1923. appointed Ambassador from. the 

Miss Mary McLeod, of Vass, United States to Switzerland, left 1 

leaves tomorrow for the mountain: yesterday for New York and will i 

‘a: ve . - . : “ ; a 

of West Virginia where she will en- sail in about ten days for her new 

| : 7 } 2 t 
iN eage in Tome Mission work. post. ‘ 
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Senior Class Prophecy, 1922, 
continued 
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From THE HERALD, Newnan, Ga. 
August 3, 1923. 
Miss Mary Mooney, who recently 


returned from a tour of Southern: 


Iurope, will lecture before the 
Woman’s Club this evening at 8:15. 


From THE TIMES, Rockfish, N. C. 
Marelt 11,1925. 

Dr. Belle Monroe, who recently 
opened an office in Fayetteville, left 
this morning for Raleigh to perform 
an operation. 


From THE NEWS, Burlington, N.C. 
(Saxapahaw Correspondence.) 
"November 2. L923: 

Miss Alta Marlette, who grad- 
uated from the School of Law at the 
State University in May has decided 
to hang out her shingle in Burling- 
ton. 


From’ THE OBSERVER, Fayette- 
| ville, N. C. 
(Lumber Bridge Correspondence.) 
June 16, 1923. 

. Miss Mary Stamps Shaw, a very 
successful teacher of the county is 
attending summer school at the 
Asheville Normal. 


From THE NEWS, Hendersonville, 
N.C. 
September 6, 1922. 

Miss Katherine Goodman left this 
morning for Louisville, Ky., to take 
charge of the kindergarten depart- 
ment in the public schools. 


HEATIILD LA 


From THE GAZETTE, Gastonia, 
NSC 
(Glendon Correspondence.) 
April 28, 1925. 

Miss Helen Street, mayor of Glen- 
don, wired to the Governor this 
morning requesting that troops be 
sent to handle the strike situation 
at the woolen mills. 


From THE ROCKBRIDGE 
COUNTY NEWS, 
Lexington, Va. 

August 8, 1923. 

A picture of Miss [tlizabeth Irwin, 
first congresswoman from Virginia, 
appeared in the Richmond Vimes- 
Despatch of last Sunday. 


From THE JOURNAL, Morrosg, 
N. C. 
April G, 1925. 

News has been received that Miss 
Mamie Lemmond, one of the best 
known readers on the lyceum circuit 
will appear in Monroe next week 


with the Alkahest Lyceum. We are 


proud to claim this brilliant artist as 
one of our own. : 


From MENLO, GA. 
September 10, 1924. 

Miss Myrtle Wyatt left last night 
for Richmond, Va., to enter the As- 
sembly Traiming School, prepara- 
tory to taking up mission work in 


Japan. 
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Senior Class Prophecy, 1928 (White Heather, 1928) 
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| Senior Class Prophecy 


TW HIER is a pine tree on our campus; of course, there are others, but this is 
an unusual one. It is that tall, stately, lone pine “down by the Senior 


Class of ’28, girls who probably never more will cast admiring glances at him, who 
never more will loll upon the needles that cover the ground beneath him, for their 
school days are over—his token, though!—as I have said, he is a wide, far-seeing tree, 
and has deigned to disclose to each member of this class her future, and how did he.do 
it? Why, he let fall from his boughs cones, one for each of us, with her name and 
“future fortune’ written thereon. And so these fortunes bring I to you just as they 
came from him. 

Cornelia Gillies has a wonderful cone, for you sce she’s a wonderful girl. Her 
future is bright with a rosy hue, for she'll be a “Mrs.” quite soon. 

Ina is going to be assistant dean at our dear old school. Imagine it! 

And Celia! Girls, she is really going to receive her M.D. and become an authority 
in the medical world. | 3 a 

The next cone is Mary Lib’s, who is to become director of Public School Music 
in North Carolina. 

Fritz, as an instructor in aesthetic dancing in Pinehurst in winter aid. at camp in 
the Maine woods in summer, will soon change her name and specialize in home- 
making. Mary Kimzey is to become president of a large bank—lucky girl! _ 

A new French professor at Carolina—Thelma Cromartie! And Junia White is 
going to hold the position at the University of Arkansas as professor of biology. 

When I look at Novice’s cone, I see that she is to become a world pet, a second 
Helen Wills. Daisy and Chris! Jittle thought we that our “tea room managers” 
would carry on that work, but they will, and are to own a number of famous coffee 
shops all through the South, and at these same coffee shops, Katie May will order 
many of her “after the performance suppers,’ for she will be a great actress. Also 
at these same renowned places of good eats will Belle partake of a hasty lunch at 
noon recess of court, for a successful lawyeress will be in great demand. Frances 
Cooper is going into politics, and an influential member of Congress she is to be, 
doing all in her power for the betterment of living conditions among the unfortunate 
of our cities. And can it be true that Ruth Humber is to be “the sensation” in 1938 
as author of a very wonderful play? And we thought she had other plans! 

Now here’s a cone, a very small but perfect_one, with Flora McLaurin’s name 
upon it, and here is another surprise—lTlora is to wear a white uniform and is to 
be head of a large charity hospital, one which Louise Williams will often visit to play 
the violin for the patients between her concert tours of America and Europe. 
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Senior Cless Prophecy, 1928, continued. 
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By 1938 America will have many lady pilots and owners of acroplanes, and Cor- 
nelia Aldret will lead them in efficiency. [{clen Douglas has a long, slender conc, 
forctelling a long, successful life,as director of Home Economics in South Carolina— 
living in the same town where Mary Bigger, who is to fill the place of a doctor’s 
wife, will have her home. 

I find that Liz Young is to have a very exclusive shop on Fifth Avenue, New 
York—an interior decorator, living in a little flat (beautifully planned and decorated) 
with Jessie McPhaul, who will be working for her Masters Degree from Columbia in 
preparation for becoming Director of Education at one of the South’s most prominent 
girls’ school. 

Margaret Wilson, as professor of Biology, will attain great heights; and Nellie 
Rice, a welfare worker, whose praise will be on the lips of the public of North Caro- 
lina, is here, too. 

Betsey, Watt, and Mary MchKeithan will live together in a flat in Chicago for a 
few years; then each will decide that making a home for someone else is a much nicer 
occupation, and they? Many of the sensations of tomorrow in America will be 
caused by members of this class—among them will be Katherine Deaton, the out- 
standing pianist of the time; Janie Morrison's books, and the lectures of Stacy. 

Sarah and Elizabeth McGeachy, although they have been together all during 
college, will follow widely different paths in the future, for Elizabeth will don her 
wedding dress ere long, while Sarah and Ruth Jessup establish their fame as writers 
and Ed’s little 


of text books and magazine articles, on Home Economics, of course 
modiste shop in New York, very exclusive. 

Here is Dare’s cone, and it does not surprise me to see that she will become gov- 
ernor of .her state, and I also find that Flora Monroe and Beulah both will become 
members of the legislature. Sadie, our swect little Sadie, head nurse in the children’s 
ward in a hospital. Now there are only a few cones left—five, in fact. 

Idelle and Martha, president and business manager, respectively, of a small and 
very exclusive girls’ school, are thus. going to give their contribution to our land. 

Lorene and Margaret, to fulfill their prophecies, are te become partners in the pro- 
fession of dentistry, while Alice Turner, poor girl, will be an old maid. This ends 


the reading of the fortunes of the Class of ’28. 


Senior Crass [Hisrortan. 
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1962)) 
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study concluded that there were too many Presbyterian colleges in 
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A Thistle Among Pines was published as a promotional 
for Red Springs Seminary for Young Ladies circa 1901. 
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46. Educate Our Girls was an illustrated promotional 
pamphlet published for Red Springs Seminary between 1901 and 
1907. This pamphlet justified women’s education in order to 
plead for funds. Archives, St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, N.C. | 


47. C.G. Vardell may have been the author and/or editor of 
any of the promotional publications for the college. 


48. Life at Flora Macdonald College was published shortly 
after the school’s final name change in 1915 as a promotional 
booklet. The objective of this booklet was to encourage 
financial support for the college and probably to increase the 
enrollment. Archives, St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, NC, p. 5. 


49. Flora Macdonald College Catalog, 1921-22, Archives, St. 
Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N.C., p. 19. 


50. For a list of members of the Board of Trustees in 
1920-21, see Appendix B. 
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see Appendix C. 
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57. Information on the curriculum at Flora Macdonald College 
was obtained from the college catalogs, volumes 1921-1930. 
Archives, St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N.C. 

58. See Appendix D for a class schedule from 1926-27. 

59. The Commercial Department at Flora Macdonald College 
dated back to the beginnings of the college in 1896 (Red Springs 
Seminary Catalog, 1896-97). The emphasis placed on the 
Commercial Department did not change very much until the 1930’s 
(Flora Macdonald College Catalog 1932-33). 

60. Catalog, 1921-22, p. 24. 


61. Life at Flora Macdonald College, 14. 


62. The Student Handbook was published for and distributed 
by the Y.W.C.A. each year. The particular volume cited here, 
1918-19, was found in the scrapbook of Stella Winston Etheredge, 
Class of 1919. Archives, St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, N.C., p. 4. 


63. Catalog, 1921-22, pp. 23, 24. 

64. Student Handbook, 1918-19, pp. 6-9. 

65. Catalog, 1921-22, p. 23. 

66. Debate program, "Zetesian Society’s Annual Debate," 


March 15, 1920. Archives, St. Andrews Presbyterian College, 
Laurinburg, N.C. 


67. White Heather, Flora Macdonald College’s yearbook. Vol. 
1925. Archives, St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, 
N.C. 


68. Life at Flora Macdonald College, p. 15. 


69. For a complete list of scheduled entertainments in 
1920-21, see Appendix E. 


70. Various Catalogs and programs from the 1920’s were 
compiled for this passage. Archives, St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College, Laurinburg, N.C. 


he "Sacred Concert" program, Feb. 12, 1928. Archives, St. 
Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N.C. 


72. White Heather, vols, 1921-30. 

73. Examples of "moving pictures" shown include: Mary 
Pickford in "Pollyanna" in 1920, "Circus Days," starring Jackie 
Coogan, in 1923, and "Big Brother" in 1924 (Programs, Archives, 


St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurinburg, N.C.). 


74. This passage utilized both programs and Life at Flora 
Macdonald College. 


75. Life at Flora Macdonald College, 21. 

76. White Heather, 1923. 

77. Ralph W. Page, Flora Macdonald College (1916; rpt from 
The World’s Work: Doubleday-Page & Co., circa 1921). North 
Carolina Collection, Louis Round Wilson Library, University of 


North Carolina, Chapel Hill, p. 5. 


78. Frieldander, 81, 82. 


79. Flora Macdonald College Bulletins, Series 4 and 5, Nos. 
32-37, 1922-23. North Carolina Collection, Louis Round Wilson 
Library, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


80. For a sample of what seniors at Flora Macdonald College 
thought about possible careers in their futures, see Appendix F. 


81. Draft report fo the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, 1929. 


82. William Bracey’s History of Flora Macdonald College 
placed a great deal of emphasis on information found in the 
minutes from the meetings of the Fayetteville and Orange 
Presbyteries as well as the minutes from the meetings of the 
Board of Trustees of Flora Macdonald College. He drew 
information from other sources, such as programs and 
correspondence, as well. 


83. These quotes were taken from the White Heather, Vol. 
1928, pp. 59, 57, and Vol. 1925, p. 45, respectively. Members of 
the senior class called "Senior Scribblers" were chosen by their 
class members to compose the quotes for the yearbook. From these 
passages, one can gather what qualities Flora Macdonald students 
valued in each other and themselves. 
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